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No. II.—Miss KATE RORKE. 









ALLE est adorable! Mdlle. Rorke est une charmante fille 
a0 de sa patrie !” 

\ Thus said-a famous French dramatic critic of the 
creation of the young actress who gave to the world 
her artistic impersonation of “Sophia” in Robert 
Buchanan’s version of “Tom Jones.” Frank, spontaneous 
girlishness was essential to the part. All this Miss Kate Rorke gave. 
And to her cpen-hearted, winning way of rendering the character, 
the actress brought a cultivated mind which inobtrusively threw a 
glow over the play. A girl in the eighteenth century knew not 
Girton or Newnham, and knowing this. Miss Rorke artistically kept 
her own active intellect well in the background. The remembrance 
of her triumphs in this and many another play filled my mind as I 
made my way the other day to the home of Miss Rorke in St. John’s 
Wood. St. John’s Wood, with its leafy trees, its quaint, old world 
homes, is a district beloved of artists and actors. The residence of 
the talented lady, upon whom I called, is rich in associations, unique 
in interest. Curiously enough, it is the house in which Mr. Pinero 
for many years dwelt. There in a little “tunnel ”’—converted into a 
delightful study—he worked out many of the plays which the world 
will not willingly forget ; in the garden many a plot, full of devious 
ways and quaint imaginings, came to the dramatist to be transformed 
from the transient, fleeting thought into the living, breathing word. 
It is a joy to Miss Rorke to feel that in her occupancy of this house 
she has succeeded the writer in whose plays she has more than once 
created a part. 

A simple, unaffected home is this. With her a E. W. 
Gardiner, an actor not unknown here and in the United States—Miss 
Kate Rorke lives a happy life, devoted to her art. Many-sided in 
her likings as she is, yet is she ever dreaming of, ever conceiving, 
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some situation which may render her parts effective. Her garden is 
the scene of many quiet, patient rehearsals. Here it is where she 
recites her author’s words, and as she treads the lawny stage 
acquires that finish seen at its best when she appears on the boards 
of the “Garrick.” Miss Rorke has been rehearsing all the morn- 
ing, and, when she welcomes me in her drawing-room, gives a pretty 
account of her work. In this apartment you cannot but be struck 
by a characteristic etching, by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, which hangs 
on the wall. It was presented “ with good wishes” by the artist to 
his actress-friend on the occasion of her marriage with Mr. Gardiner. 
Elsewhere are the portraits of Mr. Sidney Grundy and Mr. Pinero, 
given by the dramatists as a slight recognition of Miss Rorke’s 
services in the representation of some of their different plays. Gifts 
from Mr. Hare there are in plenty. The genial actor-manager is one 
of Miss Rorke’s best and earliest friends. Here is his own portrait 
given on the occasion of a famous one-hundredth performance, 
there is a silver bowl of George III.’s time, bearing the inscription, 
“To Kate Rorke from John Hare on the occasion of her marriage, 
August 8th, 1889.” In the same room appears an old silver ink-stand 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Ben Davies; while on the wall, among other 
works of art, hangs a little sketch of Miss Rorke by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge. The artist took a“ back view” portrait, and added the 
jingle— 
“ There was a young lady named Rorke 
Who went out to play in New York, 
She played the soubrette 


And she played it, you bet ; 
As light as a beer-bottle cork.” 


Mr. Pinero’s “tunnel” is still a study. Here it is where Miss 
Rorke conducts her correspondence. It is a delightful little place. 
At the drawing-room end is the coolest of greeneries, while on one 
side are the trees of the front garden. In the dining room is a proof 
engraving of Mrs. Siddons, from the picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Found at the Palais Royal, after the burning of that famous hotel 
during the revolution of 1848, it now hangs as it appeared when 
rescued from the smouldering ruins of Louis Phillippe’s home. With 
charred and blackened edges it is a curious relic of a wild, stormy 
time. 

“ A friend, the other day,” Miss Rorke said, with an amused smile, 
“ surprised us by asking why we didn’t have the sides of the en- 
graving trimmed down and the charred part hidden by a red plush 
frame!” 

In the hall and on the stairs isa fine collection of Hogarth’s prints. 
An enthusiastic collector, Mr. Gardiner justly prides himself upon 
the fine examples he has gathered together of the famous artist’s 
work. 

Our talk turned to Miss Rorke and her artistic work. I asked 
her when she first went on the stage. She answers with a modest ° 
reluctance. 
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“Tt is very curious now to think,” she tells me, “ that when I was 
little I had a strong disinclination to go on the stage. Why I felt a 
reluctance it is hard to say, but there it was. And when I think that 
I came from a dramatic family I am all the more surprised. My 
grandfather was an actor of some repute, while on my mother’s side, 
I had many dramatic connections. My mother acted a great deal, 
and my aunt, Sarah Woolgar, who married Alfred Mellon, was a 
well-known actress. Then there is my sister Mary, who went on the 
stage when she was six. At home we often had family theatricals, 
and there, I suppose, although there was no strong leaning on my 
part towards the stage, I gained a little experience of the art of 
acting.” 

“Perhaps a little against my will, 1 was invited to become one 
of the four little maidens who present a bouquet to Olivia in the 
first act of Mr. Wills’s play. I was but a little girl at the time, 1878, 
and the theatre was the old Court. Miss Ellen Terry was Olivia, and 
she was particularly nice to me. I looked upon her as a sort of 
goddess, a being of another world. Although I was so young, yet I 
shall never forget the impression made upon me by Miss Terry’s 
acting. She fascinated me, and night after night, when the first 
act was over, did 1 stand at the back of the pit watching her perform- 
ance. She carried us away with her, and my experience with her 
at the Court is one of my sweetest recollections. I remember we had 
to sing, but although my brother said I had a voice, I am sure I sang 
out of tune. The manager used to say that someone sang flat, but. 
then I always said it was not me. Now I begin to fearit was.” And 
Miss Rorke’s face became illuminated with a delightful smile as she 
recalled these early days of her career. 

“ And what followed the Court days?” I ask. 

“Oh, school again. I was glad to get away from the publicity of 
the stage life, and welcomed my quiet days of school lessons to work. 
But it was not for long. One night we had a little performance in 
the school, to 'which Mr. Cathcart, Mr. Hare’s manager, came. He 
saw me act.” 

Miss Rorke’s relatives asked Mr. Cathcart whether it would be 
desirable that the little girl should seriously give up-her mind to 
making the stage a means of earning her livelihood. ‘Most cer- 
tainly,” was his emphatic response, ‘‘she will do well and make a 
first-rate actress.” Then her interest in her art awakened. Mr. 
Wyndham was seen with a view to his giving her a part in “ Truth.” 
Miss Rorke even then showed promise enough, but the difficulty of 
making a girl in her early teens look like an “ engaged ” young lady 
was altogether too much even for the powers of that clever manager. 

“So some months after, Mr. Hastings, of the Haymarket Theatre,” 
the actress continues, “asked me to play a part in ‘School.’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, when making the trial of the cast for 
‘School,’ were kind enough to make good Mr. Hastings’s choice. 
I shall never forget how proud I felt when Mr. Bancroft 
turned to his wife and said, ‘ That girl has got a face that should do 
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something when she gets older.’ Although I was with the Bancrofts 
but a few weeks, I found them perfectly delightful, and to their 
kind help Iam much indebted. It was during this run that Mr. 
Wyndham saw me act. Then he must have changed his mind 
‘about my youth, for he at once offered me a two years’ engage- 
ment in his company at the Criterion. Then began my long connec- 
tion with Mr. Wyndham.” 

That connection proved one of the utmost value to actress and to 
actor-manager. With Mr. Wyndham for five years, Miss Rorke 
played in all the famous Criterion successes of the early eighties. 
She went with him to America, and there acquired a reputation as 
an actress possessing a versatility singularly fresh and spontaneous. 
Miss Rorke has a grateful memory of the experience she gained 
during her stay with the Criterion company—an experience which 
she regards as an apprenticeship to her much-loved art. 

“* Mr. Wyndham,” she says, “ taught me many things I have never 
forgotten. When I was but a little child in his eyes, he taught me— 
as he taught others—with all the care that he would bestow upon his 
own kin. He taught me not to sing an emotional speech, not to 
intone, not to hold my hands in an awkward position, not to walk in 
an ungainly way across the stage—all things which a beginner must 
learn. Every word Mr. Wyndham said to me in those days was 
golden. He was a wonderful man for helping on a young actress. 
There was nothing unselfish about him, nothing to hint to his 
audience that he was a star and the sole star. I found him 
of the greatest help in acting—he is one of the most magnetic 
actors I have met, It is an unpleasant experience to meet 
on the stage an actor whom you find unsympathetic. To 
act with him is like beating against a stone wall. You lose your 
strength in trying to fight down his coldness and lack of sympathy.”’ 

By an accident Miss Rorke showed that she could stand alone as 
an actress of great emotional power. In the latter days of her 
Criterion career, she was invited to act in Mr. Sidney Grundy’s 
clever play, ‘“‘ The Silver Shield.” She appeared in a matinée at the 
Strand Theatre. Her representation of Lucy Preston was an instan- 
taneous success. When the play was transferred to the Comedy 
Theatre, it met with a fine reception, and its run was altogether a 
success. The story is told that on one evening of the run a gallery 
“ goddess” was much affected at Migs Rorke’s representation of the 
friendless young wife who fears she has lost her husband’slove. As 
Lucy Preston sobbed forth the despairing words—“ Ned, Ned, come 
back to me ; don’t leave me desolate !”—and fell fainting on the floor, 
the lady in the gallery could bear it no longer. Strung to a pitch 


of great excitement she shrieked out, “ Never fear, miss, never fear ; 
it’s alla lie !” 





“ After the * Silver Shield’ run,” Miss Rorke goes on, “I accepted 
an engagement with Mr. Thorne at the Vaudeville. There, you know, 
I appeared in ‘Sophia’ and ‘Joseph’s Sweetheart.’ Both were 
successes, both had long runs.”’ 
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“Did you not find the long runs cause your acting to suffer ?” 

“ No, not in the least. Occasionally, though, you would find that 
in the scenesin which you had little tc do, your mind wandered from 
your work, but in the emotional parts I never felt the slightest fear 
of becoming an automaton. I have always found, however, that I 
go on the stage with the most nervous anxiety whether I should feel 
my part. I have much less exertion in playing a part that I feel than 
in playing one which one practically walks through. Thus, the 
emotional parts which people regard as the most difficult are to me 
the easiest.” 

“When with Mr. Thorne,” Miss Rorke went on, “I became the 
party to a very mysterious engagement. One day, during the run of 
‘Held by the Enemy’ at the Vaudeville, I received a letter from Mr. 
Pinero asking if he could see me. Well, Mr. Pinero sent for me here 
and he saw me in this very room which was then his. He wanted 
ine to play a leading part in one of his own plays, but under whose 
management he did not say. We came to an agreement, and then 
the matter seemed to drop. Twelve months later I was surprised to 
see paragraphs in the papers announcing that the leading lady at Mr. 
Hare’s new theatre—the Garrick—was to be myself. As I had 
heard nothing of this, I at once contradicted the report, knowing of 
my arrangement with Mr. Pinero. But I was more than ever sur- 
prised to learn from Mr. Hare that the play was to be produced at 
athe Garrick and under his management.” 

“ And then began your long connection with Mr. Hare ?” 

“ Yes, in 1889 I appeared as Leslie Brudenell in ‘ The Profligate.’ 
Then followed Mrs. Goldfinch in ‘ A Pair of Spectacles,’ the notable 
production of ‘Lady Bountiful,’ with a few weeks’ performances as 
Helena in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ with Mr. Benson’s com- 
pany at the Globe. And here I am to-day with Mr. Hare in 
* Diplomacy,’ after as unexciting and uneventfu! a career as you 
could imagine. Brvadly speaking, during my theatrical life, I have 
been under three managers only—Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Thorne, and 
Mr. Hare. I don’t altogether know whether for a young actress such 
a career is all for the best. So far as I have seen,1 should lean to 
the idea that in the United States an actor or an actress has a greater 
chance of advancement than here. The American manager is not an 
actor, but a speculator. In the case of an actress, the American 
manager will consider with himself, ‘Is it to my advantage to 
run this man or woman.’ He does so; there isa great success. In 
time the contract expires. Then the acior and actress, if there is 
anything in them, form a company of their own, and their names 
being known over the length and breadth of the land, they also profit 
not a little. That you cannot do in this country, because you have 
few or no managers who are speculators and nothing else.” 

“ But you cannot get over the fact that, however good the American 
system may be to the actress when she has made a name, there is no 
school so good as the theatre of an actor-manager like Mr. Hare or 
Mr. Wyndham. People are always talking about the establishment 
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of acting academies. But; when you have achieved your academies, 
who are you to appoint as teackers? The teachers you need are the 
men who are the acting managers—men who are the heads of the 
profession, who are the masters of their craft. But managers such 
as Mr, Irving and Mr. Hare are of course the men who are too busy 
to give any time to teaching in an acting academy. Who then are 
youto get? As far as I can see, from my short experience, the 
only academy of any value is the stage itself. The good actor or 
actress will somehow find his or her way to good work; but you 
cannot expect a manager to accept the services ‘of an academy- 
bred young man or woman, turned out in a stereotyped -way like 
a score of fellow students, and not possessed of the slightest experi- 
ence as far as actual performance in plays is concerned.” 

“When a little girl, I went to the very best teachers of deport- 
ment in London ; then came elocution and stage dancing and voice 
production ; in fact, I learnt everything that was likely to be of use- 
But then I had to bring to bear a strong liking for the work, and the 
most careful study of the acting of the men and women with whom 
I was fortunate enough to play. My aunt, Mrs. Mellon, used to tell 
me ‘ gesture for man, not for woman.’ I have never forgotten those 
words. It is much easier to move one’s arms a bit than to keep still. 
To my mind the most difficult thing to learn is to be simple ond 
natural. It is very much easier to ‘act’ than to be perfectly natural. 
In old days my greatest difficulty was to escape being affected—to 
be, instead, quite simple. All along I have kept before me the word 
—simplicity. If you can gain an effect by simple means you will 
find it tells much more forcibly than the effect you procure with 
labour and exaggeration. But you can only learn what to avoid and 
what not to avoid by watching the acting of men and women like 
Mrs. Kendal, Miss Terry, Mr. Irving, Mr. Hare, Mr. Wyndham, and 
others whose names will occur to you. To me there is nothing 
more delightful in following Mr. Hare than to see how often he is con- 
tent to play a small, comparatively unimportant part in his produc- 
tions. And with what a wealth of talent he enriches the most 
trifling character.” 

And so our talk comes to an end, and the fair actress prepares to 
leave for the Garrick to take up-her present part of Dora. In 
this, as in all else, Miss Rorke shows the talent which is her happy 
possession ; and invests a character hardly worthy of her highest 
powers with a womanliness and a charm delightful to enjoy. 


ARTHUR CROXTON. 
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The Suicide in Curb Street. 





under such conditions. There was really no reason for 
it. He splashed through the muddy slums towards Curb 
Street quite resolved on what he would do. Why should 
one continue a struggle tedious in itself and quite certain 
not to result in victory? He did not love life; why 
should he keep it; it offered him no pleasure in the 
present and no hope inthe future. Life was a burden, that was all. 

It was different with Letty ; Letty loved life, she had said so ; she 
had hope for the future, She had faith in herself, in her art, in 
God ; he had not; that made a great difference. 

He had been with Letty earlier in the evening and they had talked 
of this matter as they often did ; his indifference to life had grieved 
her. She loved life so very much; she had tried to laugh at his 
gloomy speeches. She had made tea, and twisted him cigarettes and 
done her best to comfort him, but he had not been comforted in the 
least. It was hateful to him to see Letty leading this shabby life ; it 
pained him to see her moving about her poor room in that ragged 
dirty old green dressing-gown. 

It would have been very different if he had had a thousand a year j 
to share with Letty. Or if there had been even the faintest prospect 
of his ever getting an engagement at a good theatre ; but there was 
none, he was sure of that now ; innumerable applications to managers 
who did not want him had convinced him of that. There were times 
when the whole world seemed composed of managers who did not 
want him ; he was hemmed in by a circle of managers who did not 
want him—a circle always narrowing and narrowing towards one 
point, and that point a grave. 

Letty wanted him it wastrue. Letty was fond ofhim. He had seen 
so much in her pained face, when he could not be persuaded to love 
life, but Letty would soon get over the loss of him, indeed it was not 
fair to her that he should remain a drag on her progress. She was 
cleverer than he ; had many chances of success, while he had none ; 
her very love of life would make life pleasant to her. She would 
succeed and forget him; she was not a girl to fret weakly over any 
trouble. He had seen how she could bear a blow once, when a girl 
whom she loved as only working women can love each other had 
disappointed her. She had held out against very convincing evi- 
dence for a long time, standing up for her friend valiantly, but at 
last the plain truth had been too much for her. She had said very 
little, but she had changed for a time, seemed less self-reliant and 
light-hearted ; thrown off her balance as it were by the shock, she 
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had walked unsteadily and leaned on him a little more than 
formerly, but she had soon seemed to pull herself together and be 
light-hearted again. She would do the same with regard to him. 

But the thought of Letty’s getting over the loss of him was not 
quite pleasant ; he hurried on to escape it. He climbed up the dingy 
stairs to his rooms at the top of the house, and stumbled across his 
dark room, pulling off his shabby dripping ulster. How he hated 
rain and shabbiness, and a cold room with no one to have it lighted 
and warmed and made beautiful for him. Why if he rung for his 
landlady, and demanded a fire at this time of night, she would pay 
no attention at all, or else thrust a frowsy head through her bedroom 
door and give him notice for disturbing the house ; all these things 
were unbearable ; he almost despised Letty for the cheerfulness with 
which she submitted to such a life. 

He took a packet out of his coat pocket, and flung the coat over the 
big chair, straight out to give it a chance of drying by the morning. 
That was the mechanical carefulness of habit, one of the contemp- 
tiblc meannesses that made life loathsome to him, but now he laughed 
at it, it would be unimportant to-morrow if his coat were wet, there 
would be no more discomfort after to-night. He could have wished 
the room had been warmer, and his feet not wet for just this last 
evening on earth, but then if things had been more comfortable there 
would have been no need for this to be his last evening. 

It was a pity he had not been able to do the thing in the restaurant 
where he had been having supper, when he was warm and com- 
fortable, but he had a feeling that it would have been unfair and 
ill-bred to spoil the supper of all the other people present by such an 
ugly incident. 

There was no need for an ugly incident there or elsewhere; re- 
volvers were rowdy—and expensive; poisons were some of them 
painful, and knowing nothing about them, he would not have known 
what to choose. The means he had chosen were eazy and quiet and 
economical. 


He said the last word bitterly ; it was hard to have to study that 
hated economy to the very last. 

He sat down in the window seat languidly, not to think the matter 
over, he had been thinking of nothing else solong, but just to dwell fora 
moment on the tedious, sordid, hopeless struggle that was past, that he 
might enjoy more by contrast, the ease of death; to quote voluptuous 
lines from Keats and Swinburne over death; to triumph in the 
thought that there would be plenty of room for him where he was 
going. There was no over-competition among the dead ; no one to 
dismiss his application with careless haste, when he would join that 
company. 

We are all as great as Death; there was infinite comfort in the 
thought. If -we must go to death when he calls, equally he must 
obey us when we summon him. All ‘his defeats and humiliations 
and anxieties, ceased to hurt at the thought. He stood up proudly 
to compel the conqueror of all men to be bis servant. 
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But economically, always economically, with a packet of charcoal, 
and a couple of vestas; the economy did not irritate him now. It 
made his act more of a triumph. With how little cost and effort this 
great relief could be won, after all! He filled up the interstices of 
the window frame with pieces of newspaper, brought a blanket from 
his bed, flung it over the door, and shut the door firmly on it. The 
fire-place was all right ; he knew the register was shut down and a 
dirty curtain hung before it a week ago, when his landlady had 
decided that it was time for him to give up fires. He covered over 
the bedroom door with another blanket, took a big ugly China plate 
from the wall and lighted the charcoal upon it. Then he lay down 
on the sofa and began to smoke. 

How easily it had all been done. 

Lying there smoking he had already killed himself; he knew it, 
and the thought was unspeakably delightful. He knew that if he 
chose, he could rise and open the door and live, and he knew he had 
no desire to do so. The mere possibility almost disturbed him, he 
was uneasy to think that it was just on the cards some visitor might 
come in or his landlady awake and render all his preparations in- 
effective. 

Then he remembered how few people he knew, and how unlikely 
it was that any of these few should call on him. It was late, too, and 
his preparations had been made with instinctive quiet, and could 
not have awakened anyone. The whole house was asleep; no one 
was likely to trouble him. 


He would neither be troubled any more nor trouble others. Soft. 


delicious dream-waves were already carrying him away from all that 
was sordid and painful and unlovely. It was as if he had left 
this struggling world andj gone into limitless space, and space was 
very still and pleasant. 

He realised that now, did he wish to raise himself and live he 
could not, and the knowledge was infinite pleasure to him. He was 
as good as dead already. Death had bim in its arms, and was caress- 
ing him to sleep. Death was not cold, nor terrible, nor harsh, but 
warm and gentle. He murmured to himself with little inarticulate 
sounds of enjoyment. Death was such a luxury. 

Hours, ages of delicious dreams, all his eternity in this golden 
drowsiness, such wonderful secrets—such colours—such soft sounds 
—some one singing far off. 

* * * * z n 

A moment’s agonising struggle, a devil clutching at his throat! a 
fight for breath! a spasm of intolerable pain. If he could but rise 
or cry out; if he could cry loud so that some one in the house might 
wake, and hear and save him. Was everyone in the house dead or 
asleep ; surely he heard his own cry—a sound in the street outside ? 
God! that it would but break the window and let in air, air! There 
was no air in the grave ; the earth was heavy on his breast and face, 
blinding and choking him. © He struggled against it; he fought with 
his hands to throw off the load ; he-fought for life. 
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“Oh! The sweet valley of deep grass 
Where through the summer stream doth pass, 
In chain of shallow and still pool . 

A salmon at the end of a long line, shilinais and darting up and 
down, fighting for its life among the red rocks of the Cumberland 
river ; a flash of silver and blue. Ah! it was gone, and someone was 
laughing ; Letty, no, she was not there...... A boat on the sea, 
and the fresh wind blowing; the sense of strength as the boat 
creaked and turned under his hand to meet the waves; the salt 
water splashed in his face; delicious, he drew his lips inwards to 
taste the fresh spray. Letty again ; was it her lips or the sea spray 
that had seemed so pleasant. 

Ninety ! And the whole school sent up a great cheer; he felt the 
blood beating against the bat in his hand, theair was fragrant with 
triumph. But Letty could not possibly have been there then. She 
was in her little room in the next street kneeling on the hearth heat- 
ing the irons to curl her pretty soft hair. She threatened him with 
the hot iron when he wanted to kiss her; but he did kiss her. Never 
again—never again, he should not see that little room, nor feel warm 
air on his face, nor the sea spray on his lips, nor the delight of con- 
test, ncr the pleasure of strength, nor have the praise of his friends, 
nor be missed by any woman, for he was dead, dead ! The rest of the 
world was alive, but he was dead ; gone out of it, no part of it any 
more ; and Letty was left in it. She was forgetting, another man 
would comfort her. A living man! It was terrible to be so 
jealous of a living man ; he hated that man for living, for comforting 
Letty. Then he saw Letty was not comforted really, for her eyes 
were quite sad while she listened. She only listened because she 
was so tired and lonely. What ? Why the man was a bad man and 
deceiving her, Letty would be heart-brokes, shamed, and he could 
not help her because he was dead. 

* * * cd m * 

It was morning; he pulled himself off the sofa with a painful 
effort. All his limbs ached, and he felt exceedingly sick ; he re- 
marked that he had been a damned fool, and, struggling to the window, 
jerked it open. The fresh air revived him. lt was a fine day; he 
laughed when he saw that; Nature was always so conventional. Of 
course it was a fine day after yesterday’s rain.- Of course the sun- 
light was turning the drops of water on the window ledges and the 
gutters into diamonds and rubies. Nature was sure to remember 
these details at such acrisis. The bright sunlight uttered its common- 
place reproaches. “Could you not wait forme?” He felt capable 
of hearing a commonplace moral in the chirping of the smutty 
sparrows. 

“In two minutes ” he said, “I shall be capable of writing a ‘ Moral 
warning to suicides ;’ life is so very conventional.” 

The atmosphere of the room was still heavy and sickly ; that re- 
proached him, too. His eye fell on the plate of burnt-out charcoal 
and the scattered matches ; he was dreadfully ashamed of his fiasco. 
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Certainly death was not even dignified if it could play such tricks as 
this. He saw the whole scene as it would have been had he succeeded, 
when someone had come and found him dead in this sickly odour, 
among these unlovely surroundings, stretched out on that sofa with 
his mouth open, his feet standing stiffly up in very ill-made boots. 
He was very much relieved that he was not: dead; be would go to 
Letty. 

Letty would be breakfasting, she would have on that dreadful old 
dressing-gown ; how sweet she looked in it, and how pleased she 
would be to see him. She would rise to reach him a cupand saucer, 
and perhaps catch her foot in that tear in the hem and stumble; he 
hoped she would. 

He would tell her all this, not jestingly, for that would shock her, 
nor not too seriously either, for no sadness must spoil this day of 
life. They would go down to Kew Gardens together—third class, 
what did it matter—and sit under the trees all day, and be very 
happy. 

There should be no more dying. ' 

He would take his ulster, for the ground would still be damp— 
these precautions did not seem irritating now—and they could sit on 
it on the grass among the — out of the beaten track, and eat tarts 
from a paper bag. 

He laid his hand on the coat at a touch ; it fell to the floor. 

What was this ? Lying back in the chair, her hands clenched, her 
eyes wide open, her face twisted with agony, was Letty, dead ! quite 
dead ! 

In her hand was some crushed paper, a letter, a newspaper cutting, 
some little piece of good news which had come by post after he had 
left her last night, one of those trivial triumphs—a success for him or 
for her—which could always throw her into such a foolish passion 
of optimism. She had come round to his rooms in their careless in- 
nocent Bohemian fashion to tell him all about it, and had fallen 
asleep waiting for him. She had slept heavily, for his quiet move- 
ments had not roused her, and the coat flung across the arm of the 
chair had prevented him seeing her in the darkness, and in bis pre- 
occupation. The charcoal fumes, not strong enough to kill him, had 
been too much for her. Perhaps because she was farther from the 
window, perhaps through some constitutional weakness, for she had 
died in the moment of agony, like that which he remembered ; her 
clenched hands and twisted face showed him so much. Had that cry 
he thought his own been hers ? Or had it been sooner, when he fancied 
he had heard some one singing. 

Nora VYNSE. 
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Actors of the Age: 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS. 





I.—THE Past GENERATION. 









ae ie 
5 KY, EFORE I begin to gossip—for it will be only gossip, slight, 
Fy Pe) unsystematic, and very far from exhaustive—about the 
YH if players of to-day, the men and women still actively work- 


ing among us, I should like to say a few words about my 







ra favourites of the past, about the pleasant memories which 
ae. cling round a large number of actors and actresses who 
either have gone over to the majority or in some other way have 
been removed from the playgoer’s ken. And I may as well say at 
once that I do not propose to go back to the very farthest point in 
my recollection. I do not think that the impressions of a youth 
deserve recording. “They are necessarily uncritical, because the boy 
theatre-goer always enjoys everything he sees. Fora time, at any 
rate, all is charming. Moreover, many of the great players of the 
past were, when I saw them, in their decline. Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean, Alfred Wigan, Benjamin Webster, Sam Emery—these 
were near the end of their career when I began to take an interest in 
the theatre. 

My first trustworthy reminiscences attach to a play, “The Silver 
Lining,” produced at the St, James’s Theatre half-way in the sixties. 
I shall always remember that, because it was my introduction to 
delightful Charles Mathews and his (as I thought her) charming 
wife, and also to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews (Matthews with two 
t’s), of whom the last-named recurs to me asa buxom comedian with 
much breadth of style. For years after that, Charles Mathews re- 
mained one of the gods of my theatrical idolatry. I am so much of 
an “old fogey ” as to think that his place has never been filled. Mr. 
Wyndham is sometimes spoken of as the Charles Mathews of our 
day, but I cannot see the resemblance. Mr. Wyndham, as a come- 
dian, is essentially of the brisk and bustling order—deliciously brisk 
and bustling. Mathews, as I knew him, was nothing of the sort. He 
was agreeably volatile, but he was not restless. Quite the contrary : 
he was a master of repose. He could stand still inthe middle of the 
stage and keep his audience amused for minutes together. The 
two chief characteristics of his acting were ease and finish. He 
rarely attempted to do more than he could readily achieve. He 
had neither breadth nor depth, but the surface was highly polished. 
I do not expect ever again to enjoy anything so much as I enjoyed 
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the short farces in which Mathews loved to play. In these he was 


really inimitable, in the literal sense of that much-abused word. He — 


‘was unequal to the stronger or tenderer passages in such pieces as 
“ The Game of Speculation” and “Used Up”; he had, apparently, 
no feeling. But in comediettas of the class of “Had I £1,000a 
Year,” in which he filled the stage from beginning to end, he was 
exquisite in his insouciance and imperturbability. 

My affections were next engaged by a company rather than bya 
player—the Haymarket company in Buckstone’s day. Here I had 
my first experience of what is meant by histrionic ensemble. One 
might revel in Buckstone, or Compton, or the Chippendales singly, 


- but it was the work that they and their coadjutors did as a body that 


first impressed me. I have seen nothing equal to it since. I have 
seen something approaching to it, in the case of the Augustin Daly 
troupe, and in the case of isolated performances in London from time 
to time, but nothing quite so perfect as the unerring precision with 
which Buckstone and his confréres played into each other’s hands. 
This perfection was owing not only to the fact that they had acted 
so long together, but to the fact that they had always acted in the 
same class of piece. English actors of to-day, though they remain 
for some time under the same management, will skip light-heartedly 
from tragedy to comedy, from melodrama to farce, and no doubt are 
the better-all-round artists for so doing. But the result is that in ne 


one London company do you find the absolute accuracy of effect,. 


carried throughout a homogeneous repertory, that we found in the 
Buckstone company at its best. The troupe adhered to comedy old 


and new, and was unapproachable init. Buckstone, Compton, and. 


the Chippendales all possessed strongly marked individualities, and 


were always acceptable in what they did. The three last were. 
artists, and did not need to depend, as Buckstone depended so. 
largely, upon peculiarities of voice and facial play. I have seen no. 


Tony Lumpkin to equal Compton’s, no Sir Peter Teazle to equal 
Chippendale’s, no Mrs. Malaprop that could touch Mrs. Chippen- 
dale’s. Mr. William Farren is the legitimate successor of Chippen- 


dale, but plays too much to his audience. Mrs. Chippendale, so. 
far, has had no successor, though I do not despair of seeing one. 


before I die. Mrs. John Wood is with us, and she could play Mrs. 
Malaprop superbly, I think, if she desired. 

There was another histrionic organisation which, as an organisa-- 
tion, gave me very great pleasure in my early playgoing days. That. 
was Mdlle. Beatrice’s company. There, of course, the art was on a. 
lower plane than in the case of the Haymarket comedians, but it had 
the great merit and distinction of being sound and complete so far 
as it went. In those days Mdlle. Beatrice’s most prominent associate. 
was T. N. Wenman (latterly a member of the Ixyceum company, and 
now, alas: departed). I have a very keen recollection of that accom- 
plished player’s finely-conceived Brigard. He was equally effective 
in “ Nos Intimes,” and, indeed, in all parts requiring a sort of rugged 
power, such as Burchell and the like. Malle. Beatrice’s attraction 
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lay in a certain elegance of figure, walk, and pose, and in the sweet 
sympathetic voice to which a foreign accent clung to the last. I 
remember her best as she was in Frou Frou, perhaps the best of her 
parts. I recollect, too, her performance in “ The Sphinx,” which had 
more vigour and intensity than she was wont to throw into her 
assumptions. Considering that she passed so much of her time in 
“ touring,” it is wonderful that she retained for so long her agreeable 
delicacy of manner. 

In those halcyon times there was no travelling troupe more wel- 
come to theatre-goers than that which called itself “The Caste 
Company.” It varied in personnel from time to time, but it was 
never incompetent, and usually it was adequate. Here, again, it was 
the excellence of the ensemble that first delighted. The Robertsonian 
traditions in the way of “ business” were carefully handed down, 
and the comedies received the most careful interpretation. Thecom- 
pany was in a high state of efficiency when Craven Robertson ruled 
it. He was the Captain Hawtree and Jack Poyntz of the combina- 
tion, and in such 7éles was admirable. No doubt he owed some- 
thing to Mr. Bancroft, but not much. He had individuality, as all 
the Robertsons have, and, personally, I preferred his Poyntz and 
Hawtree to Mr. Bancroft’s. He was cut off in his prime, but his 
impersonations will always be among the most cherished of my 
older memories. I would rank with him, as standing high in my 
roll of artistic heroes, the late Richard Younge, why, in his way, 
did as much for H. J. Byron’s comedies as Craven Robertson did 
for his brother’s. R. W. Younge is often confounded with the late 
J. F. Young, but there was no similarity between the two comedians. 
J. F. Young was the dry humourist; R. W. Younge had unction. 
The former was at his happiest as Old Eccles or in “ Retiring ” ; 
the latter was most successful in such parts as those of Old 
Middlewick, which he played with all necessary breadth. The 
nearest approach to J. F. Young among the younger comedians of 
the past was Frederick Marshall, who made most impression on 
my mind as Mousta in Mr. Gilbert’s “ Broken Hearts,” and as the 
old man in “ Married in Haste”—Percy Pendragon. All these three 
players had, what Craven Robertson apparently had not, a vein of 
pathos. Youngand Younge may be said to have lived their lives ; 
poor Marshall was cut short in his. 

I need not dwell upon the better-known comic actors of the past 
generation. I was never a very keen admirer of Edward Askew 
Sothern. I laughed, as everybody laughed, at Dundreary; but it 
was only clever caricature. In “Home,” I thought, Sothern was a 
failure. His David Garrick had obvious limitations. 1 cannot think 
of him as having been an artist, and as deserving to be “ placed” as 
such. His vogue, I take it, was the result of a happy fluke. We 
must always be grateful for the amusement he afforded us in this 
most famous 7éle, but that is almost all. There was probably more 
real histrionic capacity in Lytton Sothern than in his father, and I 
am quite prepared to appraise even more highly the young Mr. 
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Sothern who, of late years, has been so popular in America. 
I used always to enjoy very much H. J. Byron’s appearances as an 
actor. But it was hardly because they were great histrionic 
successes ; it was rather because it was pleasant to see so popular a 
writer embodying, or trying to embody, his own creations. Especi- 
ally attractive to me were his Sir Simon Simple in “ Not Such a 
Fool as he Looks,” his Fitzaltamont in “The Prompter’s Box,” and 
his Matthew Pincher in “Cyril’s Success.” I put these in their 
order of artistic merit; but probably, if one had to consider only 
their popular effectiveness, the order would have to be reversed. 
Byron, like Charles Mathews, had “repose,” but he had nothing in 
reserve. His goods were allin the shop window. But they were 
“good goods,” and, for myself, I liked to hear Byron slowly rapping 
out his own clever lines: they seemed to come from his lips with 
added point. Of George Honey, John Clarke, Lin Rayne, old 
David Fisher, W. J. Hill, H. Ashley, Dion Boucicault, there is 
nothing new to be said. If I mention John Clayton, it is only to 
testify that when I saw him play, with considerable pathos, Hugh 
Trevor in “All for Her,” I did not expect ever to see him do any- 
thing so exquisitely funny as the Dean in “Dandy Dick.” To 
think that he—and we—should only have discovered, almost too late, 
that he was one of the most delightful of comedians! I must adda 
word. a two in liquidation of my debt to two comic actors of whom 
now one hears but little—Joe Eldred and Fred Vokes. Eldred’s 
humour was provincial, but it was genuine. In “The Princess of 
Trebizonde ” he was grotesquely funny. Fred Vokes was one of the 
very ablest of burlesque artists, and I have seen nothing more 
diverting in its way than the skit on the “ Miserere ” scene in “ II 
Trovatore ” which he used to enact to admiration with his sister, Miss 
Victoria Vokes. 

I have explained why I propose to say nothing here about Phelps, 
the Keans, Wigan, Webster, and so on. In the years when I first 
felt myself entitled to pronounce on merits and on defects, William 
Creswick, Charles Calvert, Charles Dillon, and Barry Sullivan 
were the most notable tragedians, the most distinguished exponents 
of the “legitimate.” Of Creswick I remember most clearly his 
King Lear—perhaps because it was the first I ever saw. The sur- 
roundings were of no account whatever: that also may be a reason 
why the impersonation remains in my mind. It may be impossible 
to see Lear at all tolerably represented, and not be powerfully 
affected by it. Still, I think it must be admitted that Creswick, 
though absolutely uninspired, had intelligence and feeling, and a 
method which, if old-fashioned, was not unimpressive. He had not the 
individuality of any one of the three other tragedians I have named. 
He had not the suave sonority of Sullivan, the rugged picturesque- 
ness of Dillon, or the cultivated carefu)ness of Calvert. Calvert will 
always abide in my memory less as an artist than as.an entrepreneur. 
I recall little more of his performances than the distinctness and 
evenness of his elocution, and the skill with which he contrived to 
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hide or mitigate the shortness of his stature. Perhaps his most suc- 
cessful achievement, as an actor, was his Dr. Primrose: that had a 
certain measure of conventional pathos. His Cardinal Wolsey also 
had a considerable amount of stagey dignity. His Sardanapalus, 
alas! was not at all convincing. On the other hand, his productions 
of “ Sardanapalus” and “ Henry VIII.”—to name no others—were a 
great advance, iu the matter of general mise-en-scéne, upon anything 
of the kind that had been seen out of London for many years. It is, 
in fact, as a very clever and painstaking stage-manager that Charles 
Calvert deserves to be handed down to posterity. 

To Barry Sullivan belongs the credit of holding high the banner 
of the “legitimate” amid many temptations to descend to melo- 
drama. He had no subtlety either in conception or in execution. 
He took a broad view of every character, and reproduced it on 
broad lines. That, no doubt, was why he was so popular. No 
one could fail to grasp at once his idea of a réle. Moreover, 
everything that he said could be as well heard as it was understood. 
If his delivery was monotonous, it was at least rhythmical and clear. 
He lived, to be sure, in the childhood of the age, but he helped to 
make Shakespeare intelligible to the child. He paved the way for 
something better. Charles Dillon, I have always held, was an able 
man almost wasted. He had, I should say, at least a touch of 
genius. There was more electricity in one of his assumptions than 
in all those of Sullivan and Calvert and Creswick put together. His 
Don Cesar de Bazan and his Belphegor occur to me as especially 
characteristic of him at his highest level. His Virginius had some 
pathos and power, but it was in the best examples of melodrama 
that he was most at home and most fruitful. He had physical dis- 
advantages against which his innate capacity successfully struggled. 
It is difficult not to believe that, under more fortunate circumstancee, 
he would have created a deeper impression and left a more splendid 
reputation. John Ryder essayed latterly to play leading parts, but it 
‘was a mistaken ambition. I have seen few things more entirely 
inadequate than his Shylock. The incarnation of the most approved 
stage-traditions, he was passable in a second-rate réle; but when he 
attempted to fly at loftier game, the result was painful. He was, 
perhaps, the last of the representatives of the “old school,” though 
he left behind him pupils who have been successful in proportion to 
the extent to which they have ignored his teaching. 

I have left wnyself but little space in which to deal with actresses 
of the past. Miss Glyn I knew only in her character as a 
Shakespearean reader, but it was easy to see that she had something 
of “the grand manner,” and that in such parts as Cleopatra she must 
have been really forcible and affecting. She had a good voice and an 
effective method of speech. I remember very well the later imper- 
sonations of Miss Caroline Heath—a thoroughly well-trained and 
judicious actress, whose Jane Shore hasa place in my mental gallery 
of histrionic portraits. She was one of the remnants of the older 
school. Belonging to the old days, though comparatively young 
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when she died, was Phyllis Glover, a lineal descendant of the 
famous Mrs. Glover, and an artist of remarkable versatility. I have 
seen her play equally well Lady Teazle and a prince in a pantomime. 
She was the wife of Tom Powrie, the Scotch actor, and circumstances 
kept her comparatively in the shade. Iam inclined to believe that 
if London had been the sphere of her labours she would have been 
saluted as an artist of great powers. She was one of the illusions of 
my early manhood. Another was Rose Massey, whom I recollect as 
very charming as Claire Ffolliott in “The Shaughraun.” She 
too, surely passed away too soon, not only for her own fame, but for 
the good of the stage. Whom the “gods”—and not only the 
“‘gods”-—love, die young. Adelaide Neilson died young, but 
happily not until she had done enough to be remembered by. I 
think her capabilities as an actress have been over-rated, but I am 
bound to say that she was the most delightful Juliet I ever saw. 
Very pretty, too, were her Rosalind and her Viola ; but they did not 
charm one as her Juliet charmed. That delighted me so much that 
I was induced to perpetrate some rhymes about it, which eventually 
appeared in the pages of this magazine for April, 1882. I have 
other regrets to record. I mourn, as a playgoer, the early deaths of 
Marie Litton, of Louise Willes, of Mrs. Howard Paul, of Rachel 
Sanger, of Miss Wadman, of Miss Kate Munroe, of Miss Lucy 
Buckstone. Round Marie Litton cluster many agreeable associations. 
Louise Willes was an admirable Lady Clancarty. I remember Mrs. 
Paul as an “entertainer” and as one of the first exponents of 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera. Rachel Sanger was a twinkling star of 
burlesque, who shone even beside the effulgent light of Miss Lydia 
Thompson. Miss Wadman had an earnestness, and Miss Munroe a 
chic, not common in comic opera to-day. Miss Buckstone was to me 
always interesting as the daughter of her father, and she had an 
agreeable demurenessall her own. Among those of the elder genera- 
tion who have been taken from us lately are Miss Eleanor Bufton 
and Miss Harriett Coveney, the former of whom, alas! had long out- 
lived her public. I first saw Miss Coveney as the pew-opener in ‘* The 
Sorcerer.” Up to nearly the very end she was one of the sprightliest 
of dames. 

It is not death alone that makes ravages in the ranks of theatrical 
artists. Marriage is almost equally cruel. It carried off not only 
Miss Kate Terry, but Miss Florence Terry, whom I once saw play 
very pathetically in “Broken Hearts.” It also carried off Miss 
Myra Holme, who was so excellent in her husband’s “Girls and 
Boys.” America, too, is an enemy, and a bitter one, to the British 
playgoer. It has deprived us of Miss Rose Coghlan and Miss Linda 
Dietz (a lady whose gifts have never been sufficiently recognised), of 
Mr. H. M. Pitt and Miss Fanny Addison. Australia has captured 
Mr. George Rignold ; and as for those players who have gone volun- 
tarily, or involuntarily, into retirement, who shall namethem? Once 
more, my regrets go with them. 


SS 


W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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To Oscar Wilde, Esq. 





~y 

t4 1R,—I am emboldened to take the liberty of acquainting you 
in this letter with my past as well as actual opinion of 
your personality, by the certainty that in so doing I shall 
give expression to the ideas of a considerable number of 
people, and in the hope that a timely word of counsel may 
have some influence in persuading you to abandon some 
of the methods by which you have so far been content to seek the 
bubble reputation. You are in yourself a paradox as strange and 
confusing as any which has ever flowed from your pen, presenting 
as you do the curious spectacle of a man of genuine and brilliant 
talent who has made his success, not by the worthy culture and legiti- 
mate exhibition of that talent, but by the silliest kind of trick anid 
quackery. You persistently advertised yourself for years through 
the length and breadth of the English speaking worid as an insipi:l 
and pretentious dullard, whose motto was “notoriety at any price.” 
You were—with a very considerable difference—like the late 
Laureate when he dreamed there would be spring no more—you 
plucked the thorns of public contempt and wore them like a civic 
crown. Sucli small belief ia your intelligence and sanity as were 
abroad a year or two ago was held only by your personal acquaint- 
ances ; to the world in general you were that dreariest of bures, a. 
buffoon with one trick which had long since ceased to be amusing. 
That the spectacle of a man of talent posing as a zany was not an ab- 
solute novelty, is proved by the ancient proverb that it takes a clever 
man to play a fool, but if that saying had been lacking to our prover- 
bial philosophy your career might well have inspired it. You would 
probably contend that the end has justified the means; but to my 
thinking that plea is only acceptable under serious protest. It is. 
quite true that in the distressingly over-crowded condition of the 
brain-market a man of real power may find it a long and arduous. 
business to ensure a hearing. It is true that an idle and not tov 
cultured society will pay a readier attention to the mau who can 
amuse, than to him who waits his hour to teach, and bides his time 
with the patient and scornful self-possession usually associated with 
real talent. The brassy voice that shouts— 





“Tn Folly’s horny tympanum 
The thing that makes the wise man dumb,” 


has its uses no doubt—to him who cares to use it. It must needs 
be listened to, applauded by the idle and foolish, and denounced asa 
nuisance by the thoughtful. But the vote of the first half of the 
community—though it is usually the bigger half—is surely not worth 
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having. It is always a degradation to the man who gets it, and it 
never remains long with him, for every day Folly is justified of some 
new child more attractive to her devotees than any former birth ; and 
it disgusts the thoughtful contingent altogether. The performing 
dog gets a bad name, and is not easily credited with the capacity of 
useful work among the intellectual gorse and stubble. The sterling 
and legitimate success you have at last made might have come much 
earlier had you been content to build it on a sounder and less 
meretricious foundation. Your pursuit of notoriety was too success- 
ful, and held you back from the attainment of fame and all the solid 
comforts and advantages fame brings. How much wrong it had done 
to your personal nature, to your instincts and breeding as a gentleman, 
was abundantly shown by the famous cigarette incident on the first 
night of “ Lady Windermere’s Fan.” You were, I hope, the one man 
alive in England capable of at once scoring so deserved a success and 
besmirching it by so'petty an act of ill-bred braggadocio. Ili was 
not merely ill-bred, it was futile, and more than futile, as an 
advertisement. Had the play been a failure, the ill-considered 
insult to your audience might then have made a little extra talk 
among the silliest of their number, and so have kept about you that 
very dubious aureole you were so long content to wear. But it had 
not failed. It had posed you as one of the figures of intelligent 
London. Surely at such a moment you might have risen above 
such a mountebank trick, and have recognised that to be a success- 
ful dramatist it is not necessary to cease to be a gentleman. 

The unworthy cheapening of your own personality in which you 
indulged has left its mark upon your work, and will, I fear, long 
continue to be apparent there. It is not that “ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan ” was wholly, and “ A Woman of No Importance” is to a great 
degree, languidly cynical in tone. The section of society you have 
chosen to observe and reproduce quite justifies your scheme of 
treatment. But, while one of the chief charms of the stage pictures 
you have drawn is their verisimilitude, it is in direct ratio with the 
lassitude and cynicism of the-figures which people them. You have 
wisely refrained from attempting to depict a world wholly given over 
to the lusts of the flesh and of the intellect, but I cannot keep back 
an obtruding ideathat you have done so, not because you have either 
a quick eye or a very ready appreciation for moral goodness ; but 
merely and purely because one or two passably decent people are 
absolutely necessary in a drama intended for public performance in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century. But, while your vowés and 
cynics, male and female, are drawn with an admirable sureness of 
touch and a really wonderful wealth of detail, your good people, 
whose office it is to furnish them their necessary relief, are, character- 
istically considered, mere shapes and dummies, feeble reproductions 
of worn out types never too well observed originally—des poncifs 
faits de chic. Contrast Lord and Lady Windermere with Mrs. Erlynne, 
or the Arbuthnots, mother and son and Hester Worsley with Lord 
Illingworth. Hester Worsley is the dismallest of failures. She is 
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not. even a woman, let alone a typical woman, and certainly is not 
typical of any phase of womanhood known in America. She is a 
literal translation from the French, the bloodless, mechanical jewne 
personne of Scribe and Sardou. Gerald Arbuthnot is nobody, his 
mother is nobody, even in the hands of Mrs. Bernard Beere, an 
actress of rareand galvanic capacity. Mrs. Erlynne remains by far 
your best character, an inspiration which may alone suffice to keep 
your name in the list of British dramatists for a generation or two, 
worthy to stand by the side of Balzac’s Foedora as a flesh and blood 
type of the “Society ” of her day. Her mingling of cynicism and 
tenderness, her affection for her child, which is strong enough to 
induce her to risk the failure of the only ambition she is capable 
of knowing, the ambition to reinstate herself in the society which 
has ostracised her, and yet not sufficiently strong to make her desire 
her daughter’s knowledge and affection, all these are indicated with 
the hand of a master. The crowning stroke of cynicism, her 
marriage with the silly old lord, was at once as true and as bold as 
anything this century has to show in the way of drama. What she 
is to “‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan,” Lord Illingworth, with a far less 
measure of success, attempts to be in the piece now running at the 
Haymarket. That he does not reach her level of characteristic ex- 
cellence is certainly no fault of Mr. Tree’s, for among all the striking 
impersonations we owe to him he has given us noné more perfect in 
artistic quietude and truth to nature. He misses no point you 
enable him to make, and makes many obviously of his own conception. 
Nor would it be generous to reproach you with the partial failure of 
the character as contrasted with that of Mrs. Erlynne. Nobody is per- 
petually at his best, and it would be too much to expect that every 
drama from your pen should contain a study of character as complete 
and efficient as that which made the fortune of ‘“‘ Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” Lord Illingworth, though he stands on a lower level than Mrs. 
Erlynne, is a very respectable creation. His main fault is that he is 
too exclusively typical, and is very imperfectly individualised, less 
a cynic than a typification of cynicism. He talks vastly too much 
for effect, and one cannot help thinking that if the play lasted for 
another act he would be in grave danger of developing into a bore. 
He is the Mr. Barlow of immorality, the prig of conversational un- 
conventionality. He goes to pieces woefully in the last act, where 
he insults Mrs. Arbuthnot, an action so at variance with his character 
as elaborated by you, and so dramatically futile, that one can only 
wonder why it is intruded. You did not know him with the 
absolute knowledge you brought to the construction of Mrs. Erlynne. 
His personality is less distinct, his story less affecting, his character 
less surely grasped. And as in each case the character is the play, 
it is easy to understand why “A Woman of No Importance” is a 
less satisfactory piece of work than was “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 

You may find it well, before building your next play, seriously to 
re-consider the dramatic gospel of which you have proclaimed your- 
self the exponent. Simplicity of theme is an excellent thing in its 
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way, no doubt, but there is more than a chance of your coming to 
wreck upon it. To dramatic excellence one of two virtues is a sine 
qua non—a strong story, or character of unusual interest and veracity. 
Considering the vast output of imaginative literature, both in fiction 
and on the stage, it is no wonder that both strong stories and strong 
characters are rarer than we could wish them to be. The drama 
which depends on mere event has long sitice been played out, the 
drama which depends entirely on character drawing has never been 
attempted, and could never, 1 believe, be a very fecund form of art, 
for every man’s experience of his fellow men is necessarily finite, 
and it is impossible to go on producing new and true types of 
humanity by the dozen for any length of time. You will probably 
find it vest to take the middle course trodden by the best of your 
predecessors and contemporaries, and increase your modicum of plot 
in your next drama. A real story—not a mere cleverly carpentered 
succession of owtré and impossible events, but a true human story 
such as are happening by the thousand about us every day, a little 
dressed and coloured to fit it to the exigencies of the stage—is a 
better medium for the display of human passion than the Ibsenish 
baldness of theme displayed in “A Woman of No Importance.” 
Brilliant talk is pretty to listen to, no doubt, but one gets tired of 
the conversational style of the cleverest talker in time, and you have 
so permeated both the sets of characters you have created with your 
own personality that your audience has risen from each piece with 
the same sensation as they would feel after having a set lecture from 
your lips, pleased, interested, dazzled, but with that sense of reple- 
tion which is the first hint of boredom. There is such a thing as 
the monotony of cleverness, and it is especially likely to make itself 
felt by a man of your order of mind, with but little breadth or 
variety of method in his cleverness. In listening to both your pieces 
I have been strongly reminded of an utterance you put into the 
mouth of Lord Henry in your novel “ Dorian Gray,” to the effect 
that “ our proverbs want re-writing.” That dictum is an exposure of 
the means by which a good deal of your wit is manufactured, and it 
would have been wise not to have published it. Paradox is acharm- 
ing hors d’euvre, but it is the poorest possible substitute for the bread 
of thought and the wine of passion, and will not long content any large 
section of the public. If “Lady Windermere’s Fan” was anything 
more thana fluke you must justify its success by following it up with 
something better than the piece Mr. Tree and his admirable com- 
pany are now playing. Face, instead of evading, the difficulties of 
dramatic art, take its practice seriously, respect yourself and your 
audience, and you have in you the capacity to do good—it may be 
great—work. Believe me, Sir, yours sincerely, 
THE CANDID FRIEND. 
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Condensed Dramas. 


. 





No. II.—“A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE.” 
Act I.—The Terrace at Hunstanton Chase. 


(Types of the aristocracy and others are scattered about the stage ; 


some seated, others walking over the flower beds or dodging behind 
trees.) 


Lady Hunstanton (a liberal-minded lady in a large wig. To 
herself) : What a charmingly exceptional house-party is mine. Al- 
though staying in the country they have no desire to kill anything— ~ 
except time, for they care for nothing but clever conversation. (Jv 
her guests.) Ladies and gentlemen, let us now be brilliant till tea 
time. 

Omnes : We will. 

Lady H.: And that suggests Subject No. 1, “ Afternoon Tea.” 

Ist Aristocrat: What is afternoon-tea? It is the Insatiable in 
pursuit of the Indigestible. 

2nd Arist.: Or the Intangible washed down by the Taxable. 

Nonconformist Democrat (with a property blue book, emerges 
from behind a flower pot): Pardon me! Afternoon-tea is a Woeful 
Waste made by a Wilful Want. 

Lord Illingworth (a graceful profligate with an imperial and 
a walking stick appears suddenly from behind a rose-bush): Not at 
all, itis the Triumph of Appetite over Luncheon, it is also Woman’s 
Weakness and Man’s—— 

Lady H. (interrupting): Thank you. Subject No. 2, “ Woman.” 

Omnes (eagerly) : Woman is—— 

Lady H.: One at a time, please. 

2nd Arist. : Woman is a becoming costume ree inhabited. 

1st Arist.: She is the Triumph of Matter over Mind, and of Art 
over Nature. 

Lord I.: She is also the Divorceable wooed by the Disreputable. 

Lady H.: Thank you. Subject No. 3, “ Divorce.” 

Lord I. : My pet subject! Divorce, dear lady, is—— 

Prompter (from the wings, in a loud whisper): Beg your pardon, 
Mr. Tree, but how about the plot ? 

Lord I.: Don’t interrupt, Iam just going to be unusually brilliant, 
the plot can wait. 

Prompter : But she’s “ specially engaged,” sir. 

Lord I. (convinced but annoyed): Oh, bother! Very well then, 
let the play begin. (Goes up.) 

Gerald (enters): I am an ingenuous and beardless youth, though 
I look older. Lord Illingworth has made me his secretary. 
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Lady H.: Private secretary, you mean. 

Gerald: No; secretary. 

Ludy H.: Then what I expected has come to pass. Illingworth 
is too great an undertaking for a single person, so he has turned him- 
self into a joint stock company with you as its secretary. 

Hester Worsley (enters): I am an unconventional American. I 
have no accent and I despise the aristocracy ; that is why I am stay- 
ing with them. (Jo Gerald.) Let us flirt. 

Gerald: With pleasure. (They leave flirting.) 

Servant (enters): Tea is served in the peach and gold Pavilion, 
my lady. 

(Lady H. and guests rush hurriedly away.) 


- Lord I. (detaining 1st Arist.): Just one proverb before we part 
Apropos of tea,a muffin in the mouth is worth two in the oven 
— it’s cooler. 

1st Arist.: Then why not kiss the coy American ? 

Lord I. : Is it absolutely necessary ? 

Ist Arist.: It is the custom of the country house. 

Lord I.: Then I'll de it in the third act. 

Ist Arist.: Buta kiss in time saves a long courtship. 

Lord I.: Still the road to tea is paved with pink carnations, shall 
we take it? (They are strolling off.) 

Prompter (from the wings): Hit Mr. Tree, stop! How about 
bringing down the curtain ? 

Lord I.: Ah! Ofcourse. (Jo Ist Arist.) Pardon me one mo- 
ment. (Picks up a note which is naturally lying under a tree.) 

Ist Arist.: What is that ? 

Lord I.: Part of the plot—mislaid by someone ; but it doesn’t really 
matter, for it’s A Plot of No Importance. 


(Curtain.) 
Act II.—Drawing-room at the Chase. 


(Female types of the aristocracy are conversing with the aid of 
coffee cups. 


Hester (at the back to herself): I will hide behind a chair and be 
shocked. (Hides.) 

Lady H. : Now ladies, a little after dinner brilliance, please. No 
act is complete without it. The usual subjects—No. 1, “ Babies.” 

1st Arist.: A baby is the Shriekable enwrapped in the Washable. 

2nd Arist.: And the Smackable amused by the Breakable. _ 

3rd Arist.: It is also the Insatiable in pursuit of the Suckable. 

Lady H.: Thank you. No. 2, “Servants.” 

Ist Arist.: Theearly kitchen-maid catches a cold on the door-step. 

2nd Arist.: And sits like Patience on the kitchen table smiling at 
the policeman. 

8rd Arist.: When the wine is in, the butler is found out. 

Ist Arist.: And the mistress’s peccadilloes are the maid’s oppor- 
tunity. 
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Hester (emerges, quivering with indignation): Shame upon you, 
proud aristocrats! Iam a puritan from the land of Freedom, where 
there are no babies, because all the children are born grown up. 
Neither have we servants, but beings who by a strange confusion of 
terms are called “ helps” ; therefore [ scorn your cynical reflections, 
and despise you; although when I return to America I shall boast 
of my acquaintance with you and make the untravelled envious. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot (enters unexpectedly through a window): lama 
lady with a past tempered by repentance ; that is why I am attired in 
black velveteen. I am also that neglected out-cast, the plot of a 
Society play. I will now temporarily efface myself. (Does so.) 


(Noblemen and other aristocrats enter from dining-room.) 


Lady H.: So glad you’ve joined us. We will now be funny con- 
ventionally. Archdeacon, you are a comic clergyman with a sick 
wife. Amuse us with an inventory of her symptoms. 

Lord I. (to himself): Confound that parson! Here am I the 
management bursting with epigram, and yet the author—after all 
what is an author? A genial joker with a cigarette in one hand and 
a note book in the other. Good! I'll work it off presently. 


(Archdeacon concludes his diagnostic catalogue.) 


Lord I, (to himself): Now’s my time. (To the company.) Talk- 
ing of divorce—(catches sight-of Mrs. Arbuthnot who emerges) 
there’s that Plot again. (Despairingly.) It’s no use. 

Gerald (enters) : Mother ! 

Lord I. (to Gerald) : Introduce us, and let the play proceed. (They 
are introduced.) 

Lord I, (starts and strikes an attitude): ’Tis she ! 

Mrs. Arb. (starts and strikes an attitude) : ’Tis he! 

Lady H. (watching them, to herself); They are standing in con- 
strained attitudes, so they evidently want the stage. (Zo the com- 
pany.) ‘We are pining for a little music; we can’t have it here 
because thereis a grand piano in the room, Let us then proceed to 
the Albert Hall and hear an oratorio. 


(Guests depart in a well-bred hurry.) 
Lord I.: I want my son. 
Mrs. Arb. : Why ? 
Lord I.: Tama brilliant but irrelevant talker, so I require a con- 


stant companion who will lead up to my jokes. Gerald is a simple 
soul, and will do it beautifully. 


Mrs. Arb. (bitterly) : There wasa time when it was I who was your 


creature. For your sake I ransacked literature, ancient and modern, * 


to furnish you with after dinner fireworks ; and my lips were ever 
ready to curl into giggles at your lightest chestnut. And what was 
my reward? (Pointedly.) You know. So my answer is—Never! 
(Gallery wake up and applaud. Lord I. temporarily effaces 
himself.) 

Gerald (enters) : Mother ! 
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Mrs. Arb. : You must not be Lord Illingworth’s secretary, he is a 
bad man. 

Gerald: Mother ! 

Mrs. Arb.: I will tell you a story. There was once a young and 
beautiful girl who acted as social claque and joke finder to that 
aristocratic epigrammatist, Lord Illingworth. One day in a moment 
of temporary abstraction she laughed in the wrong place, and he—he 
cast her off for ever! What do you say to that ? 

Gerald : I think, Mother—she must, Mother—have been a very dull 
person, Mother. 

Mrs. Arb.: Dull! Oh heavens! (Reels and then recovers.) 
Enough, I withdraw my objections. Be thou the bad man’s 
secretary. 

Lord I. (emerges from temporary effacement) : Come along, Gerald. 
Here is a little list of questions I want you to ask me in the next act. 
I love you, Gerald—(shakes him by the shoulders to show his affec- 
tion)—so look them over. (They leave.) 


(Quick curtain.) 
Act III.—The Hall at the Chase. 


Lord Illingworth and Gerald are discovered making a night of it 
alone, 


Lord I.: Your duties, my dear Gerald, will be quite simple. You 
will pose as an innocent youth eager for social knowledge. Here is 
a list of subjects (handing paper) upon which I have, with infinite 
labour, elaborated witticisms ; and when occasion arises you will 
have to lead up to them. Let us now rehearse. 

Gerald (consulting paper): A neat neck-tie is important, Lord 
Illingworth, isn’t it ? 

Lord I.: There is nothing Important but the Unimportant ; there is 
no neck-tie so tied as the untied ; but to be untidy is social oblivion, 
for “ Time and Tide wait for no man.” Next, please. 

Gerald: Matrimony is very pleasant, Lord Illingworth, isn’t it ? 

Lord I.: Pleasant,my dear Gerald, is another word for commonplace. 
It is only the Irritating that isendurable. Matrimony is unendurable. 

"It is a vulgar middle-class amusement—a man and a woman caught 
in a storm and waiting for an omnibus to the Divorce Court. Now 
for No. 3. 

Gerald (smothering a yawn): Dining out is an agreeable amuse- 
ment, Lord illingworth, isn’t it ? 

Lord I.: The only real amusement, my dear Gerald, is a society 
play with a conventional plot. To Dine is Dyspepsia, but to go 
dinnerless is Death. Better is a dinner of courses with a French 
cook than a high tea with a Nonconformist conscience. 


(Mrs. Arbuthnot enters from nowhere in particular.) 


Gerald (as usual): Mother ! 
Lord I. (to himself) : Confound it! Here’s old velveteen again ! 
I never knew such a persistent plot. No more brilliance this act, so 
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I will go and kiss the Puritan and get it over. (Leaves hurriedly, 
delighted to have found a plausible reason for leaving the stage.) 

Gerald : Mother ! 

Mrs. Arb.: My boy! Still bent upon ambition? Better to be 
clerk in an imaginary bank than joke-jackal to a profligate peer. 

Hester (enters in a state of great indignation, followed by Lord 
Illingworth : Gerald, I love you; Lord Illingworth has insulted me. 
I was walking with him in the dark with his arm round my waist, 
when suddenly and without first asking my permission, he kissed 
me. 

Gerald: Villain! (Gallery again wakes up.) I was told that yon 
were a profligate, and I esteemed you. I heard that you had ruined 
_ many happy homesand I reverenced you; but now that you have be- 
stowed an unsolicited salute upon an American citizen I propose to 
thrash you within an inch of your life (gallery wide awake and 
expectant), so clear a ring, mother, and hold my coat. 

Mrs. Arb. (to hersel,): Now for an effective curtain. (With 
pardunable pride.) This, I think is my situation. 

Gerald (squaring up to Lord I.) : Come on ! 

Mrs. Arb. (throwing herself between them in the approved fashion) : 
Gerald, forbear! If thou wouldst strike anything, let it be an 
attitude, for he, Lord Illingworth, is thy father ! 


(Sensation, group, and curtain.) 


Act IV.—Sitting-room at Mrs. Arbuthnot's. 


(Through the window can be seen the picturesque and moss-covered 
Bank in which Gerald is a clerk.) 


Hester (appears at window): As Iam a puritan with a passion for 
truth and honesty, | will hide at the back and listen to the conversa- 
tion. (Hides.) 


(Lady Hunstanton and Ist Aristocrat enter.) 


Lady H.: I wonder why we are on in this act. 

ist Arist.: Tosupply the usual brilliance, of course. 

Lady H.: Then say something clever and irrelevant and we'll go. 

Ist Arist. : Lord Illingworth’s umbrella is like Charity—it covers 
a multitude of sins. 

Lady H.: Thank you. How scintillating! Now we'll go. (They 
depart.) 

(Mrs. Arbuthnot and Gerald enter.) 


Gerald: Mother! Never put off till to-morrow what you ought 
to have done twenty years ago; so marry Lord Illingworth to-day, 
Mother. 


Mrs. Arb.: Gerald, I have read “ Beau Austin,” and therefore I 
decline. 


Gerald: Then will I write a letter and leave it on the table, where 
Lord Illingworth will see it when he calls. (Does so.) 
Hester (appears): I have heard all. (Zo Mrs. Arb.) I also admire 
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Henley and Stevenson, and I applaud your resolution. I love yon, 
Gerald, let us all go to the Chicago Exhibition ! 

Gerald: We will. Come into the garden and secure berths. (They 
Jeave.) 

Lord I. (enters in a check suit which can be heard for miles) : Rachel, 
I have been reading the works of the Lytton before last, and I yearn 
for my son. 

Mrs. Arb.: Never! 

Lord I. (takes up Gerald’s letter and reads it) : “ Lord Illingworth, 
you must marry my mother!” How very odd! That never oc- 
curred to me before. Rachel, I don’t love you, but be my ex post 
Sacto bride. 

Mrs. Arb. (with renewed energy, feeling that the scene is hers) : 
Never! : 

Lord I, (reels and recovers): But why do you reject my suit ? 

Mrs. Arb.: Why! Because you appear to have bought it in the 
Tottenham Court Road. 

Lord I. (takes off his gloves and with great foresight places them 
on the table): Then farewell! (Going.) 

Mrs. Arb. (contemptuously): What a feeble exit ! 

Lord I.: True; but what can I do ? 

Mrs. Arb.: Do! Insult me like a man and give me a chance. 

Lord J.: With pleasure. Let me see! Would you consider it 
offensive if I referred to you as my mistress ? 

Mrs. Arb. (defiantly) : Try it! 

Lord I.: I will. (Does so.) 


(Mrs. Arb. strikes him across the face with the conveniently placed 
glove.) 


Lord I.: Thank you. (Reels, starts, staggers, glares, then rolls 
his eyes and turns a back somersault through the door.) 


(The gallery rises to Mrs. Arbuthnot.) 


Mrs. Arb. (with an air of proud satisfaction): Ah! I think that 
woke ’em up a bit. I wasn’t specially engaged for nothing. 


(Gerald and Hester appear at window.) 


Mrs. Arb. (angrily) : Go away, you're an anti-climax toa Play of 
No Importance. 


Curtain.) 
‘ W. B.W. 


Se 
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Plays of the Month. 





“A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE.” 


A new and original play, in four acts, by OSCAR WILDE. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Wednesday evening, April 19th, 1893. 


Lord Illingworth .. Mr. TREE. Francis..... .. «. Mr. MONTAGU. 
Sir John Pontefract... Mr. HOLMAN CLARK. Lady Hunstanton .. Miss Rosz LECLERC 
Lord Alfred Rufford Mr. LAWFouD. ‘| Lady Caroline Ponte- ) yi. Le THIERE 
Mr. Kelvil, M.P... .. Mr. ALLAN. WEE Bicdics ae “eae . 
The Ven. James Dau- Lady Stutfield .. .. Miss HORLOCK. 
beny, D.D. (Rector } Mr. KEMBLE. Mrs. Allonby .. .. Mrs. TREE. 
ot Wrockley) .. .. Hester Worsley... .. Miss JULIA NRILSON. 
Gerald Arbuthnot .. Mr. FRED TERRY. MOO cn 0s. 06 00 Me eae, 
Farquhar ,. .. .. Mr. Hay. Mrs, Arbuthnot... .. Mrs. BEKNARD BEERE. 


Wordsworth wrote, anticipating the difficulties that would arise 
over Mr. Wilde, no doubt, 


“ And you must love him ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.” 


No lines could better meet the case. . Here is a gentleman of auda- 
cious, almost of affrighting, cleverness, and with all the desire in the 
world to relish him and it one feels repulsed, one’s teeth are set on 
edge, at every turn. It arises solely from Mr. Wilde’s misconception 
of his vocation. Nature intended him fora snapper-up of well-con- 
sidered trifles—a second Moliére, Shakespeare even—in this relation. 
“Instead of which ” he goes about pursuing a new and diakolical form 
of comic relief. Strip this gaudy Woman of her trimmings, the 
flashy frippery of Wildese ; reduce her to a state of simple nature ; 
and she is found clothed, and very picturesquely clothed, in flesh 
and blood. Mrs. Arbuthnot was in youth—according to her son's 
dictum—not a “really nice” woman. She permitted her lover a dan- 
gerous license, and when he finally threw her over, there was a child 
to intensify hershame. Years of seclusion follow. Her son reaches 
the threshold of manhood. For his sake she timidly ventures again 
into the world. At the first step she is confronted by her boy’s 
would-be patron—her betrayer.. He is blasé, vicious, irredeemable, 
but has conceived a genuine fondness for the lad. That fondness 
deepens when he learns that Gerald is his son. The mother rejects 
his patronage with scorn, but is compe!led to acquiesce under fear of 
Gerald’s getting to know the truth. An accident, however, brings 
the story to light. Lord Illingworth always kisses women who 
lecture him—‘“it’s such a surprise for them”—so when a New 
England Puritan lectures him, he kisses her. American though she 
is, she cannot stand that, and cries out against the insult. Gerald, 
who loves her, is anxious to administer a horsewhipping ; but his 
mother shields the osculatory peer, exclaiming, “ Gerald, he is your 
father!” The son’s desire to have his mother righted by marriage 
with her betrayer is combatted by the Puritan, who insists that this 
would mean only further degradation for Mrs. Arbuthnot, and when 
Lord Illingworth comes in ali sincerity to sue for his impulsive son, 
he comes to court failure. Nothing will shake the decision of this 
woman he has lightly referred to as “ of no importance.” She declines 
to influence her boy at any price. His father’s tardy love must go 
hungering. Not even the title and station of Lady Illingworth attract 
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‘*A proper man as one shall see in a summer’s day.” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Act I. 
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her. Only when the baffled brute loses his temper and calls her 
“mistress” is she shaken. Then she strikes him in the face, and 
the “man of no importance ” slinks ignominiously from the scene. 
All this, in outline, is excellent drama, and the climax reaches a high 
level of rightness—ethical and dramatic. But the manner of treating 
it is abominable. Three parts of every act save the last are devoted 
to verbal fence, to what Mr. Wilde and his admirers consider play 
of wit. That is to say, perverted Tupperisms are fired off at the rate 
of a score to the minute, like bullets from a machine-gun, scarce 
one in a dozen finding its billet, and all betraying their mould and 
leaden origin. Then, five minutes before the curtain falls each time 
comes a quickening of the action, a strong situation, and just suffi- 
cient advance in the story to carry one languidly on tothe next 


- scene. Not a play, buta stodge of Wilde,leavened by a pinch of 


human nature, it is just as audacious an exploitation of the author 
at the expense of a posse of brilliant players, as was ever effected in 
those early days of cheaper methods, of lilies and long hair and green 
paletots. Such interest as is inspired is due to the players, and of 
them, first and foremost, to Mr. Tree, Lord Illingworth is a crea- 
ture of irreconcilable inconsistencies. A man of his calibre, outraging 
and intriguing on every side, loftily indifferent to ties and affections 
of every kind, is not of a piece with Richard Feverel, to whom, when 
he learns he is a father, “ Nature Speaks.” The avthor’s failure is, 
however, the actor’s triumph. Lord Illingworth, as Mr. Tree draws 
him, is by hook and by crook made almost human, and entirely 
fascinating. To the courtly. insolence of Beau Austin he adds the 
distinction of Guisebury and infuses a spice of Mephistopheles de- 
lightfully piquant and bracing. As usual the actor gets within the 
part. His wickedness and wit seem part and parcel of the man, and 
the grip of the actor almost compels belief in the sincerity of the 
profligate’s ridiculous conversion, and the reality of those moments 
of feeling (masterly touched in by Mr. Tree) which precede his 
defeat and dismissal. A long way after Mr. Tree, but admirable 
also in her way, is Mrs. Beere. Never herself quite carried, or 
carrying others, away —a little hard even in her melting moments— 
the actress yet gives beauty, dignity and passion to the part, and plays 
with rare dexterity. Miss Neilson and Mr. Terry are neither of 
them well suited. Both seem oppressed by a sense that girlhood 
and boyhood and the unconscious artlessness of extreme youth are 
beyond them. But no words could praise too highly the boundless 
humour of Miss Leclercq as a worldly old woman without whom the 
play would be well-nigh intolerable,orthe airy flippancy and ingenuous 
audacities of the society butterfly of Mrs. Tree. These were examples 
of high comedy perfect of their kind, and showing all the brighter 
by contrast with the more conventionai though scarcely less amusing 
methods of Miss Le Thiere and Mr. Kemble. The acting indeed 
performs a miracle and provides compensation well-nigh sufficient 
for the disappointments of the play, and Mr. Wilde’s vogue receives 
an incalculable impulse from the association of his work with that 
of the Haymarket company and Mr. Tree. 
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“JEALOUS IN HONOUR.” 


A new and original play, in four acts, by BASIL BROKE 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre on Thursday afternoon, April 27th, 1893. 


Prince Newski .. .. Mr. BERNARD GOULD. Mr. Nugent... .. .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. 
Count Von Bohrer .. Mr. EDMUND MAUBKICE. Mrs.Strange .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
— - Cerny.. .. = bapa HARE. — of oo ‘ +» Miss HkLEN Luck. 

lionel Strange... .. r. SANT MATTHEWS. elen, Comtesse de ; 
Hugh Ferrers .. .. Mr. W. T. LOVELL. Cerny.. .. : 4 Miss KATE RONKE. 


The Countess de Cerny has been deserted by the Count because 
the matrimonial ceremony was invalid, and the Count is a villain. 
A son is born, and for his sake the Countess desires the union com- 
pleted. Her father kas an electric gun, which will upset the balance 
of power in Europe, and the Count wants it for the French Govern- 
ment. To get it he consents to legalise the Countess’s position and 
legitimatise his offspring. German and Russian agents are in atten- 
dance to bid for the treasure, and the inventive Colonel is not in- 
different to the claims of his own country ; but, recognising that but 
for the gun he would have looked more carefully after his daughter’s 
interests, and therefore that it wrought the harm, he yields to the 
Count’s demands. A convenient enemy, with a convenient skill in 
the duello, then claims the Count and disposes of him, leaving the ; 
heroine free to mate with the handsome young Englishman of her 
later choice. The play, though considerably abcve the matinée level, 
owed everything to its interpreters. Not for many a season has a 
scratch performance been on so high a level. Miss Rorke, acting 
with that absolute freedom from self-consciousness, that womanly 
charm, and emotional force in which she stands without a rival, 
drew the tenderest picture of the youthful Coantess. Mr. Gilbert 

Hare as the rascally Count revealed an unsuspected sense of character 

and a keen appreciation of the value of finish. Full of detail, often 
of an unstagey order, the sketch was, if a little out of drawing here 
and there, a highly entertaining and most promising piece of work. 
An unusual touch of dignity rescued Mr. Sant Matthews’ electrician- 
Colonel from the contempt that was his due. And Mr. Edmund : 
Maurice, as the German emissary, added another gauche and guttural f 
German to the little company of diverting foreigners he has lately 
been engaged in modelling. Down to the smallest part the play was 
most carefully interpreted, and the net result of the afternoon was 
the presentation of the gross receipts to an excellent charity, and the 
enjoyment of exceptionally brisk and interesting acting. 





“ALAN’S WIFE.” f 


An original Study, in three scenes, by an Anonymous author, founded on a story by ELIN AMEEN. 
First produced at Terry's Theatre by the Independent Theatre Society on Friday evening, April 2eth, 





Jean Creyke -» «- Miss E, ROBINS. Jamie Warren .. .. Mr. JAMES WELCH. 

Mrs, Holroyd .. .. Mrs. E.H. BROOKE. Colonel wage -» Mr. M. HERAPATH. y 
Mrs. Ridley... .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. Roberts... .. .. «. Mr. WALLER. 

First Woman .. .. Miss MaBEL HARDY. lst Warder .. .. .. Mr. CHARLESGREEVEN. 

tecond Woman .. .. Miss ANNIE SAKKEK. 2nd Warder.. .. .. Mr. E.G. WALLER. 


Founded on a story by Elin Ameen, this episode in three scenes 
at once takes rank as a morsel of dramatic work terrible in directness 
and power. Judged by the usual tests it must be pronounced a play 
—a very remarkable play. It lives, it moves, emphatically it has 
its being. Nothing is extenuate ; nor is aught set down in malice. 

From the opening to the close remorselessly it makes for its 
| logical conclusion—its climax of appalling tragedy. NewWertheless, 
although it satisfies these requirements of art, it must be set outside 
the boundaries of art, as too pitiless, too painful a reflection of the 
facts of life. Jean Creyke is the wife of a workman half Apollo, 
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half Hercules. His beauty and strengthare her pride. She exultsin the 


- thought that six months hence her child will be born in his image. 


There is a murmur outside. Frightened women announce an 
accident up at the works. A stretcher is borne in, a shapeless 
something on it hidden by a cloak. It is her husband, mangled, 
dead. She uncovers the corpse and falls fainting at the hidious 
spectacle she sees. In scene two, the child has been born, a mis- 
shapen cripple. The mother faces the prospect of its future, a life 
of mockery, of uselessness, of miserable dependence. She resolves 
to save it from this doom, and first baptising it after the fashion of 
Mr. Hardy’s Tess, she smothers it in its cradle. In scene three, the 
condemned woman suffers the agony of a farewell interview with her 
broken-hearted mother, and goes gladly to her death, happy in 
the belief that the murder of her child was the one supremely 
virtuous act of her life. Hopeless, harrowing, horrible, the tragedy 
proved distressing in the last degree, and called forth some passionate 
protests against the exhibition on the stage of the crude horrors of 
existence. Miss Robins bore the burden of the piece and informed 
with piteous truth her study of the anguish-stricken mother. For 
precision, for richness of colouring, for haunting naturalness, this 
remarkable actress has long been celebrated ; but nothing she has 
done can be compared with her heartrending Jean. Not even the 
fact that the murder seemed the direct result of logical reasoning, 
arrived at in defiance of the dictates of affection and the impulse of 
a mother, could interfere with the actress’s supremacy. While she was 
on the stage, it was impossible to call in question the reasonableness 
of her actions, and the impression created by the piece, a very ex- 
traordinary and ineffaceable impression, was almost solely due to 


her inspired performance. The grief of the aged mother was made - 


intensely affecting by Mrs. Brooke, clever Mrs. Edmund Phelps was 
a garrulous gossip of familiar pattern, and Mr. Welch, the immortal 
Lickcheese, played with singular discretion and dignity a diffident 
village parson. The tragedy was preceded by a duologue, “ Theory 


and Practice,” by Mr. Arthur Benham, a trite but not unamusing - 
exercise in playwriting, on the threadbare theme of the “ The- 
Happy Pair” and a score more of popular comediettas. It was acted_ 


with some briskness and humour by Miss Estelle Burney and Mr 
Bassett Roe. 


“MAM'ZELLE NITOUCHE.” 


A musical comedy, in three acts, by MM. HENRI MEILHAC and ALBERT MILLAUD. 
Revived in London at the Trafalgar Square Theatre on Saturday evening, May 6th, 1893.. 


Major . Mr. ROBERT PATEMAN, Celestin so co of Mp. Frans Wratt.. 
i paerdll dale - peo 
Gustave.. .. .. .. Mr.G&o. HUMPHREY. Sylvia . -» Miss F. MELVILLE. 

tin” << Ebert aiten | Teneeareaneter Of } aes Brats CHRsTER. 
SiPoouarey Theatre JMC ARTHURPLAYPAIR, | Dene je Fiera “ass Dag Came 


Call-boy.. .. ..... Mr. A.H. BROOKE, 


Nitouche, otherwise Denise de Flavigny, was designed for Judic, 
and in due time fell into the expressive hands of Lotta. Nine years. 
ago the quaint little American appeared as the demure convent girl 
at the Opera Comique. Her famous back-kick—modified by Mr. 
Wyndham when he played old comedy “in a modern spirit ”’—had 
something to do with her success in the part, which demands incon- 
gruity, variety, and an inexhaustible fund of “go.” On the whole, 
however, she was not so well equipped as Nitouche the Third, Miss 
Yohe. This very vivacious actress at once leapt into favour in the 
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part. Her tireless spirits, her rich fresh voice. the feverish energy 
of: her electrical style at once challenged attention, compelled amuse- 
ment and extorted admiration. Unmitigated silliness is the character- 
istic of the piece—a jumble of exaggerated conventualism flanked 
by distorted Bohemianism—but+the actress is equal to gracing the 
petty and obscuring the inane. Combining in herself the chic of 
Miss Kate Munroe, the cheery dash of Miss Farren, and the polished 
methods of Mdme. Selina Dolaro, Miss May Yohe is an important 
acquisition to the London stage, and for bringing her thus pro- 
minently forward the clumsy stupidities of * Nitouche” may le 
excused. At other points this feeble omnium gatherum of comic 
opera conventions was forcibly acted. To the udventnres of 
Nitouche’s chance companions, the devout convent organist who 
writes an opera Louffe, the naughty prima donna never an hour free 
from tantrums, her jealous lover the thrasonical blustering Major, the 
military tenor fond and true, and the fuming, fussing theatrical 
manager, the actors gave all possible point. One. section of the 
audience found delirious delight in Mr. Playfair’s imitation of Mr. 
George Edwardes. Another, with better reason, applauded to the 
echo Mr. Wyatt’s clever drolleries and nimble dancing. A thir, 
with: best reason of all, hailed with acclamation Mr. Pateman’s 
irresistible picture of the elderly fire-eating flirt, a model of re- 
strained humour, a perfect example of what an actor in comic opera 
(as:distinct from a comic opera actor) cando. So that everyone found 
something to approve, and being good naturedly engaged in con- 
templating that the shambling plot, the shakey foundations, the 
jingling tunes passed unnoticed. Following “ Nitouche,” came Mr. 
Burnand’s “Diplunacy,” the famous travestie of Sardou’s 
“ Diplomacy,” but, alas, without its well-remembered glitter and 
glamouroffun. ‘ Where are the snows of yester year ?”” enquires the 
poet. Where are the riotous spirits which once made “ Diplunacy ” 
the talk of London ? enquires the disillusioned playgoer. .Time was 
when M. Marius as Orloff, with his Bancroftian carriage of head and 
hat could set and keep the merry Strand of -those fifteen years’ 
old days inaroar. Time was when every stiff-backed attitude of 
Miss Lottie Venne, recalling Mrs. Bancroft's Zicka, sent stalls and 
pit into unholy ecstasies of joy. How brilliant all those mimics were 
in 78, how dull their imitators are in’93! Mr. Forbes . Robertson 
is too tough a nut for drolls to crack. His Scarpia brought Mr. 
Arthur Roberts to the dust, his Beauclere spoils Mr. Playfair’s 
splendid record. So too with Miss Rorke and her supremely 
natural style. But Miss Nethersole, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Hare, 
and better still Lady Monckton, surely present angles enough for 
the mimic to make happy use of. Miss Irene Rickards it is true 
suggested now and then the sinuous serpent of Miss Nethersole, and 
Mr. Wyatt only spoiled his Bancroft by over-doing him; but the rest 
were nought. Mr. J. Willes alone redeemed his. reputation. His 
Arthur Cecil, Baron Stein. had the true touch of observation, 
mimicry and caricature. This was the one admirable thing in the 
revival, which in all else was disappointing, tedious and dull. 
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“FORBIDDEN FRUIT.” 


Revival of the three-act farcical comedy by DION BOUCICAULT. 
At the Vaudeville Theatre, Saturday, May 6th, 1893. 


Mr. Serjeant Buster... Mr. LIONKL RIGNOLD. Sere FS 


Mr. Cato Dove .. .. Mr. CHARLES GROVES. Ginger .. .. .. .. Master SHAW. 

Captain Derringer .. Mr. H. REEVES-SMITH. Conductor .. .. .. Mr. LEWIS. 

Podd .. .. .. «- Mr.J. NORTHCOTE. Mrs. Cato Dove .. .. Miss NORREYS. 
Swalbach .. .. .. Mr. JULIAN CROSS. Mrs. Arabella Buster Miss MAGGIE DUGGAN. 
Victor .. .. «- «- Mr. MARK PATON. Julia Perkins . Miss Daisy ENGLAND. 


Joseph .. .. .. ..- Mr. H. DIXON. Zulu... .- «- «- Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 


Cremorne is no more; but they who once sparked and galli- 
vanted in its shady supper-rooms and notorious arcades still, like 
remorseful ghosts, perambulate the stage, living their wicked lives 
over again for our edification and warning. ‘ Pink Dominos” (and 
the poor) we have always with us, and this fact weighed no doubt 
with the Messrs. Gatti, when the tragic demise of “ Uncle John” set 
them examining their shelves and dusting down half-forgotten 
masterpieces in their desperate search for a successor. If there is 
always a public for the famous Criterion farce, they doubtless argued, 
why not a following for Dion Boucicault’s adaptation from the same 
origical. “Forbidden Fruit” and Mr. Albery’s bell-book-and- 
candle cursed frivolity are brother and sister, and tke fortune that 
falls to the one should by right be shared in by the other. This 
was not the case when the former play was produced at the Adelphi 
thirteen years ago. It won some boisterous laughter; but held the 
boards for but a brief time. Perhaps the theatre was not exactly 


suited to broad farce. Maybe the actors were a trifle cumbersome. 


in style. Anyway its success was nothing to boast of. But at the 
Vaudeville conditions are altered. Theatre and company alike are 
in favour of the piece. The story—threadbare though it be—of two 
resourceful barristers who lie through thick and thin to their re- 
spective trustful wives in order to spend a wild night in some dis- 
reputable place, is made the most of by everyone concerned. Mr. 
Groves is no Hawtrey, still less is he a Wyndham, but his sobriety 
is just as valuable to a play of this kind as their effervescence and 
exaggeration. Mr. Lionel Rignold’s is a different case. He is 
effective too, but not through sticking close to probabilities. His 
method is to employ traditional means of getting a laugh. The ex- 
perienced low comedian, not the rowdy Sergeant, is his model. 
His end is attained with equal sureness, but the way to it bears no 
comparison with his fellow actor’s. The gem of the performance is, 
however, Miss Venne’s Zulu. For an “artiste” of the trapeze, a 
loud lady of personal attractions, a Polly Eccles boldly vulgarised, no 
one has an eye like Miss Venne. She sees the humour even of their 
clothes, and for an actress that is quite astonishing. The “ India 
Rubber Girl” was beautiful; but Zulu is bewitching—at a 
distance. It is not the least of Miss Venne’s virtues in this part 
that she makes one feel—with Byron—that people of this sort are to 
be loved, but only when they are not too near. Miss Duggan, forsak- 
ing burlesque and comic opera, makes an imposing Mrs. Buster, and 
supplies an admirable foil for Miss Norreys, whose gentle cooing Mrs. 
Dove is another characteristic study of the winsome amenable 
regarded by most Englishmen as the ideal wife. Mr. Cross as usual 
discloses rough humour and experience as a German waiter; Mr. 
Reeves-Smith repeats a familiar impersonation as a pleasant. young 
Englishman ; and Miss Daisy England reveals genuine low comedy 
talent as a barmaid. One suggestion there is to make in connection 
with the piece. Since Cremorne is out of date, why not make the 
farce so too. Mr. Wyndham very properly threw back ‘“ London 
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Assurance ” into the era of strap trousers and shoulder cloaks. Mr. 
Benson does the same with “ Money.” Why should not Cremorne 
and all these past and done with institutions be set in a similar 
frame, and additional interest thus be given to old plays by forgotten 
fashions and quaint costumes. 


“THE GREAT UNPAID.” 
A farcical comedy in three acts, by FRFD HORNER, adapted from ALEXANDRE BIsson’s “ La 
Famille Pont-Biquet.” 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre on Tuesday evening, May 9th, 1893. 





Montague Clements .. Mr. W.H. VERNON. Constable .. .. .. Mr. H. LOWTHER. 
_ loam ad of ne ray ee os Cg ny ng Knieht-Williams Miss M. A. Vicrox. 
*lantagenet Watts .. r. H. V. ESMOND. rs. Montague . " 
Herbert Somerset .. Mr. K. W. GAKDINER. eee eer } Miss MARY RORKE. 
Henry Pettifer ... .. Mr. WILFRED SHINK. Eva Knight-Williams Miss ANNIE HILL 
Wurzel.. .. .. .. Mr. FRANK Woop. Grace Walters .. .. Miss B. FERRAR, 

Bouillabaisse .. .. Mr. H. DE LANGE. 


There is just one new and original notion in the Bisson farce to 
which Mr. Horner has turned his adaptive genius, and a very quaint 
notion it is. An amorous J.P. of uncertain years, whenever he 
perpetrates or ison the verge of perpetrating a gallantry, -becomes 
deaf. That is the notion—one which gives the actor every facility 
for getting effects—since to be deaf is simply to wear an expression- 
less face and talk with a louder voice than usual—and which at the 
same time endears him to an audience rejoiced beyond measure at 
seeing old gentlemen in a tight place. But one idea no more makes 
a farce than one “century” makes a county cricketer, and the 
magisterial reprobate goes but a short way towards saving ‘The 
Great Unpaid.” On thinking the plot over, no particular reason 
appears for its failure to amuse. Perhaps it is too late a day for 
stories of imbecile friends who peril their domestic happiness by 
pulling other people’s chestnuts out of the fire, and setting their 
jealous wives ablaze by mysterious visits to dubious females—all on 
account of their brothers-in-law. But an uncomfortable feeling 
obtrudes itself that plays are no longer rejected on their merits— 
that had this been a “ Daly comedy ” instead of a “ Horner farce ”— 
had Miss Rehan played the suspicious wife, and Mrs. Gilbert the 
vain old doggerel maker, and Mr. John Drew the too complacent 
friend, and Mr. Lewis the infirm adorer—a hundred nights’ run in 
place of a paltry and pitiable ten might have rewarded the adapter. 
Certainly far weaker plays than this have returned a handsome 
dividend to their exploiters; but in all the instances that come 
readily to mind the popular element was strong in the company. 
It were ungracicus to insist at length upon this, for Mr. Horner's 
cast was excellent. No more accomplished comedian exists than 
Mr. Vernon. He is the admirable Crichton of theEnglish stage. Consul 
Bernick, Henry VIII., Sir Horace Welby, he can compass them all, 
and still reserve a distinct style for light Wyndhamish farce. 
Nothing comes amiss to him, and his sketch of the seriously in- 
volved middle-aged innocent was all that could be wished. So too 
with Mr. Maude as the elderly J.P., with Mr. Esmond as a “ Man 
Fish" (a remarkably original suggestion of character, even for this 
original actor), with Miss Victor as the mature poetess of romantic 
inclinings, with Miss Mary Rorke as the perturbed wife. But still 
the impression remains that another theatre or another company— 
not necessarily a strenger one—might have carried “The Great 


Unpaid ” to a success such as a dozen weaker farces have in recent 
times enjoyed. 
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To vary the monotony of months and months of genial swindling 
as ‘* Walker, London,” Mr. Toole on May 3rd eked out a matinée 
of “Dot” with a sketch by Mr. Joseph Hatton called “ Homburg.” His 
Caleb Plummer was as ever a truthful and touching representation 
of one of Dickens’s most tenderly drawn characters. Most of Mr. 
Toole’s comic efforts fade speedily from the memory. His Caleb 
Plummer never will. -It testifies, as do none of his Paul Prys, Artful 
Cards, Sprigginses, Chawleses, “ got-a-’our-to-get-my-dinner-in "’s, 
and the like—humble founders of his fame and fortune !—to the 
actor’s possession of an artist’s instinct and an artist’s hand. And 
but for the re-introduction of those spangled and blanc-de-perled 
fairies—how Dickens would rail at them could he see them now !— 
this revival, with its admirable homely Dot of Miss Kate Phillips 
and its bluff John Peerybingle of Mr. Billington, might take rank 
as a genuine example of artistic work. Far otherwise was the 
novelty. This entails no reflection upon its author. Mr. Hatton has 
evidently worked with his hands tied. All that was required of him 
was a framework, into which Mr. Toole could fit his own personality, 
and this Mr. Hatton has provided. Mr. Toole isat Homburg, anxious 
to avoid recognition. He pretends to be a Manchester man, a 
Glasgow merchant, and so on, but deceives no one—the piece thus 
oddly enough resolving itself into a kind of demonstration that the 
comedian cannot act, at any rate off the stage—about the last thing 
in the world that an actor would wish to establish. Such a piece 
affords Mr. Toole opportunities only for being Mr. Toole, and though 
certain accessories had an interest of their own—imitations of actors 
who are now names merely, Buckstone, Mathews, Phelps, and Fechter, 
and an exhibition of what for ages has done duty on the stage as the 


Scottish tungue—there was little to please other than curiosity 
hunters. 


At the Royalty Miss Achurch revived “ Adrienne Lecouvreur”’ on 
April 26th, but new part to her though the actress-heroine was, the 
effort hardly calls for more extended notice than Mr. Irving’s later 
revivals at the Lyceum of * Louis XI.” and “The Lyons Mail,” in 
which he shone once again with unabated if not unapproachable 
brilliancy. Miss Achurch scarcely did more than re-disclose the 
glaring fact that she is singularly ill-advised. Surrounded by a com- 
pany absolutely unequal to the task of creditably rendering Scribe 
and Legouve’s classic melodrama—a play far too weak to stand alone 
—the actress was compelled to redouble her exertions merely to 
sustain respectful attention. Under more favourable conditions Miss 
Achurch might—nay, after her Noraand her Stephanie de Mohrivart 
it were safe to say would assuredly—have done better, but hampered 
on every side by colourless incompetents she speedily lost all sense 
of proportion, and proffered an Adrienne now tame, now passionate, 
here neutral, there intense, but never a tortured loving woman 
tragically hurried from ecstasy to agony and so to death. ‘The scene 
of jealousy was fired with passion, and beauties of conception and of 
method: were lavished on the dying scene, but the glove thrown 
down to Bernhardt and Modjeska in the part was never altogether 
justified, and the revival enjoyed no more than its deserts in a few 
nights’ run. Miss Gertrude Kingston was to have played the 
Princesse de Bouillon, but sudden illness forced her to resign in 
favour of Miss Florence Farr. Mr. Charrington was an effective if 
ungenial Michonnet ; Mr.-C. P. Little appeared as the Abbe ; and 
Maurice de Saxe fell to Mr. Herbert Flemming. 
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Musical Notes. 





THE musical season has now set in severely, and during the last 
few weeks there has been a crowd of concerts and recitals, too nnmerous 
in fact for me to do more than briefly mention the majority. On April 
29th, Signor Simonetti gave his annual concert at St. James’s Hall, 
a special feature of the performance being his own second sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, in the rendering of which he was joined by 
Madame Frickenhaus. Thoughagreeable in character, the work proved 
somewhat weak and colourless. The concert-giver was heard to 
far greater advantage in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, and in his two 
little pieces “ Romance ” and “ Madrigal.” The vocalists were Miss 
Liza Lehmann and Mr. Eugene Oudin. 


THE first of Madame Essipoff’s pianoforte recitals attracted a large 
audience. to St. James’s Hall on April 3rd. This artist’s powers 
are far too well known to need recapitulation here, so I will merely 
say that she played, wholly admirably, selections from Schumann, 
Bach, Rubinstein and Chopin, amongst others.—In the two follow- 
ing recitals, May 9th and 15th, still larger audiences were attracted 
by this popular and ever welcome pianist. 


NEITHER Mr. Isidor Cohn nor Mons. Lennart Lundberg can be 
said to have made much impression at their recitals given respectively 
at the St. James’s and Steinway Halls. The former pianist is hardly 
above mediocrity among solo players, while the latter, who is # 
Swede, and has studied under Madame Dubois in Paris, plays in a 
somewhat effeminate style. 


ON May 4th, Miss Dorothy Hanbury (pupil of Madame Helen 
Townshend) gave a very pleasant concert at the Prince’s Hall. This 
little lady is rapidly coming into the front rank of reciters, and she 
is likely to have a brilliant career, providing she dves not become 
spoilt by success. The principal item on the programme was a 
recital in costume of the dialogue from “ King John ” (Scene i., Act 
4) by the Misses Dorothy and Muriel Hanbury. The former took 
the part of Arthur really admirably, delivering the lines with spirit 
and great expression.— With the exception of Senor Sarasate, there are 
few violinists more deservedly popular at the present day than Mons. 
‘Tivadar Nachez, and it is small wonder, therefore, that a large audi- 
ence was attracted to St. James’s Hall on April 6th to the first 
of his recitals. Mons. Nachez gave a splendid rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s “Concerto,” with the composer’s pianoforte accompaniment, 
and a number of minor pieces by Bach, Beethoven and other com- 
posers. His superb playing of Handel’s “ Largo” was received with 
enthusiastic applause, and deserves special mention. Mr. Lawrence 
Kellie was the vocalist, and sang several dainty little airs—chiefly 
of his own composition—most agreeably. Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” 
however, was far too heavy for both his voice and style. 
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Mons. EMILE SAURET gave an extremely interesting concert (the 
second of the series) at St. James’s Hall on April 8th, when he was 
assisted by several well known instrumentalists. Special interest 
was centred in Beethoven’s Grand Septet (op 20) for Violin, Viola, 
Violoncello, Contra Bass, Clarinet, Bassoon and Horn, of which a 
very fine rendering was given. Miss Evangeline Florence sang Mr. 
Henschel’s charming song “ Spring,” and Mr. Arthur Oswald gave 
Sullivan’s “Edward Grey ” to perfection. 





MISS KATHLEEN WALTON 


MIss KATHLEEN WALTON—a new soprano—gave a capital concert at 
the Steinway Hall on May 3rd in aid of a charity. The lady was 
found to be possessed of a very rich voice of extensive compass. 
She sang Handel's aria, “ Lascia ch’io pianga,” with the accompany- 
ing recitative, so admirably, as to predict for her a very successful 
career.—On the same evening at the Portman Rooms, Miss Gertrude 
Aylward and Miss Grace Vereker gave a very successful concert. 
They sang respectively—amongst other things—Weber’s ‘Und ob 
die Wolke” and Gliick’s “Che Faro” with considerable taste and 
expression. : 





Miss NORA HASTINGS may be congratulated on the success of her 
concert at St. James’s Hall on May 10th. This lady is a dramatic 
reciter of considerable power, and on this occasion she was assisted 
by several well-known vocalists, including Miss Meredyth Elliott, 
Madame Valda, Mrs. Mary Davies, Signor Foli,and Mr. Braxton Smith. 
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Miss Hastings recited with great effecta poem called “The Shipwreck,” 
and also Nesbit’s “The Singing of the Magnificat.” The musical 
honours were fairly carried off by Miss Meredyth Elliott, who is 
without doubt one of the finest contralto singers we have. Her 
enunciation is perfect, her style finished and artistic, and the voice 
itself exceedingly rich and sweet, especially in the lower notes. 
Miss Elliott has a grand career before her. 


MADAME GRIMALDI gave her first pianoforte recital on May ‘th, 
and on the 11th Miss Nellie Kauffmann made her débiit as a pianist 
at St. James’s Hall. This young lady—who is stated to be English, 
and is a pupil of Mr. Graham P. Moore, of the Royal College of 
Music—shows very great promise. On the occasion in question she 
wore a dress specially designed for her by Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


NOT so very long ago Lady Folkstone organised a band of lady 
instrumentalists, and this idea has evidently been taken up by the 
Rev. G. H. Moberley, who on May 12th gave a grand concert at St. 
James’s Hall with his string orchestra, consisting of no less than 
ninety lady performers. The programme was an excellent one, and 
the band, conducted by Mr. Moberley, played with great spirit and 
in perfect time. Mrs. Hutchinson sang charmingly as usual, and the 
whole evening was a most enjoyable one. 


THE early stages in learning the pianoiorte are naturally very 
tedious, especially to children. A Miss Maud Hartley, of 3, Por- 
chester Place, W., has invented a system which not only minimises 
this, but greatly accelerates progress in mastering the theory of music. 
By this system transposing becomes extremely easy, even to very 
young beginners. Assisted by three of her little pupils, Miss Hartley 
gave an exhibition of her system a few days ago at Erard’s Recital 
Rooms. The result was certainly most satisfactory. 


IN common with many other people, I am strongly opposed to 
musical prodigies, and 1 think parents and guardians, as a rule, are 
very ill-advised to let children appear in public. Exceptions, 
however, only prove the rule, and 1 am bound to make an exception 
in favour of little Raoul Koczalski, the boy pianist who is only eight 
years old, and yet has appeared over five hundred times in various 
Continental concert rooms. This boy is undoubtedly a marvel, 
and seems to positively revel in tasks which might well tax the 
powers of matured artists. His rendering of Chopin’s “ Concerto in 
F Minor” was wonderful, and the same may be said of his other 
selections from Bach, Mozart, Rubinstein and Liszt. His own com- 
positions, too, were marked by true poetic feeling. Mr. N. Vert has 
secured a great attraction in this little artist, and it is only to be 
hoped that his body will] not be worn out by his brain. 


ANOTHER prodigy is promised us in Frida Simonson (also eight 
years old), who will make her débit early in June.—The last recital 
which I have space to mention is that of Fraulein Eussert, a young 
lady of sweet sixteen, who made her débiit as a pianist at the Prince’s 
Hall on May 5th. Her style is very refined and artistic, and differs 
considerably from that of the conventional player. While there is 
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nothing startling to record in her performance as yet, Fraulein 
Eussert is nevertheless likely in due time to reach the front rank 
of pianists. 


THERE is little to record in the third and fourth Philhar- 
monic Concerts, or in the latest performance of the Royal Choral 
Society, except—in the latter—to mention Dr. Stanford’s Chicago 
ode, “ Kast to West ” (performed before the “ Elijah” on April 10th), 
a capital little work for chorus and orchestra, in the composer’s 
happiest vein. 


“JANE ANNIE; OR, THE GOOD CONDUCT PRIZE.” 
A new and original English comic opera, written by J. M.. BARRIE and A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Music by EkNEstT FORD. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, Saturday evening, May 13th, 1893. 
A Proctor .. .. .. Mr. R. BARRINGTON. Jane Annie.. .. .. Miss DonoTHY VANE. 
Sim “06 . Mr. L. GRIDLEY. Mss 0s cee . Miss DEcIMA MOORE. 


Grew .. oc o« co Ms We PASUONE. My 4c ce oe os MI. PRUE. 

Tom .. .. «. «- Mr.C. KENNINGHAM, Rose .. .. .. «. Miss EMMIE OWEN. 
Jack .. .. «- «- Mr. Scott FISHE. Meg.. .. «. «. «+» Miss JoSE SHALDERS. 
Caddie ... .. .. «. MASTER H. RIGNOLD. Maud .. .. .. .«. Miss May BELL. 

Miss Sims .. .. Miss R. BRANDRAM. 


Nobody, I daresay, sighs more devoutly for the days of Gilbert and 
Sullivan than Mr. D’Oyly Carte, for no opera at this theatre which 
has been produced since that memorable series has met with equiva- 
lent success. It isa very ungrateful task, however, for any author 
or composer to follow such a partnership, and with respect to “ Jane 
Annie” special allowance should be made, for it is Mr. Ernest Ford’s 
first important work. First let us look at the “book” of this new 
opera, for it is generally the weak spot of most comic operas. “ Jane 
Annie,” unfortunately, is no exception to the rule, for though the 
libretto begins well, and in parts is really humorous, as a whole it 
must be put down as weak, and a trifle dull. The scene is laid in a 
young ladies’ seminary, and the story deals with a proposed elope- 
ment of the bad girl Bab, and the powers of hypnotism of the good 
girl Jane Annie. The seminary is close to a University city, which 
gives excuse for the introduction of a proctor and his bull-dogs, and 
also a whole tribe of students. Jane Annie has contrived to obtain 
two lovers, one a soldier (who in the second act brings a number of 
fellow officers in the full regimentals of the 17th Lancers) and the 
other a press student, which enables the authors to mildly satirise 
the new journalism. Mr. Ford’s music is pretty throughout, the 
orchestration being exceedingly clever. It lacks, however, the true 
ring of melody or strong originality. Mr. Ford, however,is without 
doubt a composer of real merit, and his future work will be looked 
forward to with considerable interest. “Jane Annie” is very ably 
cast. Mr. Rutland Barrington has a very “fat” part in the Proctor, 
and makes the most of it ; while Miss Brandram, Miss Dorothy Vane, 
Miss Decima Moore and Mr. Charles Kenningham sing charmingly. 
The stage management does infinite credit to Mr. Charles Harris. 


THE Royal Italian Opera commenced on May 15, at Covent Garden, 
with “ Lohengrin.” A very brilliant audience was present on the 
opening night including the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, 
the Duke and Duchess of Teck, and the Princess May, but the 
opening of the season came too late to admit of the various operatic 
productions being noticed in the present issue. 

Percy NotTcurTt. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





- 


“a SCRAP OF PAPER” AT BAGSHOT. 

Ir amateurs would but avail themselves of a guiding hand in their produc- 
tions! If they would but seek the assistance of one well up in the intricacies of 
Stage-land to point them their way about, how immeasurably they would be the 
gainers, and oh! what a different thing life would be for their critics! ‘“ Sir,” 
said a certain clever stage-manager, briefly dismissing the profuse thanks of an 
amateur for his valuable advice, “its nothing! I could make an actor out of a 
broomstick!” Something that would pass for anactor perhaps it would be safer 
to say, but in the main he was right. At his wizard touch the dry bones will 
live, the crippled will stand, the halt will run, and those sound in wind and limb 
will take unto themselves wings. Amateurs won't believe it, though. They 
can’t believe that they stand in need of hints, and so there is an annual waste of 
conscientious work, intelligence, not to say genuine ability, which amounts to 
something overwhelming in the course of the year. Now the Bagshot amateurs 
are not to be compared with the “broomstick.” They can boast a lot of 
promising material, but then it is mostly in the rough, and in that state not of 
over much value. Mrs. Dashwood and Major Simpson stand least in need of the 
guiding finger. Mrs. Dashwood relies upon her instinct, and her instinct being 
uncommonly true, and mated with decided talent, she seldom fails to get her 
effects. It isthe same with Major Simpson. He has a sense of character, and 
an easy nonchalance completes his equipment for the part of Prosper. Excel- 
lent, as far as it goes—as the old gentleman ruefully remarked when he had 
finished his bottle of port—but their work, good as it is, would be just doubled 
in value with the rough edges smoothed down and hesitancy exchanged for 
certainty. 'Tooverdo the Baron's boorishness is an irresistible temptation to 
the amateur, and Major Jopp was not more proof against it than the majority, 
but his outburst of passion later on was highly effective—a really forcible 
piece of acting. Miss Badeley was over-weighted with Louise. She had not 
the experience, and her style lacked both breadth and decision. Miss K. Symons 
had the right idea of Mademoiselle Zenobie, but the study as a whole wanted 
ripeness and attention to detail. The same remark applies, though in smaller 
measure, to the Brisemouche of Captain Morrison, who failed to make the most 
of the old naturalist. Mrs. Paterson and Mr. Laing, too, might have put more 
playfulness tinto Mathilde and her boy lover. And all this might have been 
mended by a master hand. 


“TRAGEDY” BY THE HAMPSTEAD A.D.C. 

Some mischievous person has had the ear of the Hampstead Club and in- 
stilled into them the beauty of self-effacement, A pernicious doctrine 
which strikes at the root of that last infirmity of the noble (amateur) mind 
—self-interest. It is not to be encouraged amongst amateur clubs, especially 
clubs as capable as the Hampstead. Look at the consequences. The revolu- 
tionary theory takes root and bears fruit in the shape of “Tragedy.” Now 
there is nothing against Mr. Fawcett’s farce, as far as Macready-Burbage is 
concerned. The seedy but versatile actor is admirable: but the pans of 
praise begin and end with him. All that remains is a jumbled background 
which counts for nothing, and it was to this inglorious fate that the. Hamp- 
stead Club condemned themselves. However, if, like the majority of martyrs, 
they were obstinately set upon self-immolation, at least it was to some purpose, 
for their extremity proved to be Mr. Marshall’s opportunity. If they must play 
back-ground, it was at any rate to someone worthy the sacrifice. Few amateurs 
are as capable as Mr. Marshall of filling a fore-ground satisfactorily, and Mac- 
ready-Burbage ranges itself with the best work he has done. It would have 
been a lesson in artistic proportion to most amateurs and not a few professionals. 
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For the rest, the cast suggested what they might have done under happier stars- 
Mr. Capper is always in the spirit of farce. His fund of energy is inexhausti- 
ble and he can be relied upon to set a rattling pace. Messrs. Biggs and 
Kingston followed suit, and so, at some distance in the rear, did Messrs. 
Saltmarsh and Wild. Without fora moment yielding support to the ridiculous 
assertion that the feminine mind is deficient in humour, I am fain to admit 
that their humour is not for the most part of the farcical quality. Take Mrs. 
Evans and Miss Chester, for instance. Charming comedy-actresses both of 
them, but for the most part perplexed and embarrassed when it comes to the 
breathless bustle of farce. Well, the sacrifice was nobly done on the part of the 
club, but to this word of praise I would add the rider supplied by the Irish jury when 
they brought the prisoner in “not guilty” —don’t do it again. Cultivate a little 
healthy selfishness. ‘In Honour Bound” discovered Mrs. Evans and Mr. 
Dawson-Milward as Lady Carlyon and her astute husband, both of them over- 
inclined to wear their hearts on their sleeve, in defiance of the author’s inten- 
tion. Miss Fox and Mr. Brown made something of the lovers. 


“GRIFFITH MURDOCH ” BY THE WIIITTINGTON CLUr. 
_ Dramatists are such wags nowadays, that one is a little nervous about passing 
judgment on such a play as “Griffith Murdoch.” Did the author mean it to be 
taken seriously, or was it just a huge joke on his part, an experiment to mea- 
sure the swallowing capacity of an audience at an invitation amateur perfor- 
mance. Was it a genuine attempt at psychological drama, or was it a bit of 
drollery at the expense of hereditary insanity as depicted on the stage? Who 
shall say? ‘It made a dreadfully ugly child, but it makes rather a handsome 
pig,” remarked Alice of “ Wonderland” fame concerning the Duchess’ startling 
offspring, and if the unrestrained laughter of the audience at St. George’s Hall 
went for anything, it proved that though, regarded as a drama, Mr. Spiers” 
work might leave a good deal to be desired, it was unexceptionable as a mirth 
provider. And it takes a lot before an audience can he brought to see that. As 
a rule taey make it a point of honour to stifle their sense of humour or devote 
it without reserve to the legitimate demands made upon it by the play and 
players. A smile or a chuckle at the expense of either is promptly and guiltily 
suppressed. But laughter, like murder, will out sometimes, and the Whittington 
audience laughed Jaques-fashion, sans intermission, for close upon three hours 
by the clock. But no, strictly speaking, it was not suns intermission. As the 
lunatic villain. with a fancy for transferring his birthright of insanity to the 
shoulders of his cousin and rival, Mr. Dickinson stood in the breach. The 
cause might be hopeless, nay, lost, but he was undaunted. For him no throw- 
ing up the sponge after the fashion of some of his comrades. It was really a 
stirring sight to watch him with teeth set and shoulders squared going through 
with his task, by sheer force compelling the attention of his audience and 
quelling them into silence. For the rest, the air became impregnated with 
humour and spread from the audience to the actors. Mrs. Evans did her 
best with the luckless heroine, but it is difficult to be harrowing in the face of 
laughter. Mrs. Pryce Hamer had one or two telling moments and made the 
most of them, but Miss Alexes Leighton’s valuable services were completely 
thrown away. Miss Mary Stuart and Mr. Clark as an amorous spinster and a 
nervously hypochondriacal gentleman contrived to pull off the honours ina 
scene so comic that I am forced to the conclusion that the author is not wholly 
destitute of a sense of humour. Mr. Moore was unremarkable as the injured 
hero, and Mr. Dutton really unhappy as the gentleman with a past. 


“THE MAGISTRATE” BY THE WEST LONDON DRAMATIC CLUB. 

It was bound to come! Mr. Pinero’s popular farce has been enjoying such 
an unprecedented run of luck that experience whispered there would be a bad 
spill before we heard the last of it. And it came. That amateurs can play 
this hest of farces has been proved to demonstration by the Canterbury Stagers, 
the Windsor Strollers, and the Romany and Whittington Clubs. That they can 
play it without rehearsal is less of an assured fact, yet this apparently was the 
goal the West Londoners had in view. The result to the play may be imagined. 
Instead of gliding along on well-oiled wheels it resolutely stuck, and was not to 
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be moved save by spasmodic and vigorous jerks. Rehearsal, and plenty of it, 
‘would have made the performance quite another matter, though it would never 
have taken its place beside the more successful productions, The cast would 
have negatived that. Asa matter of fact the West Londoners should never 
have dreamed of staging it. The cast was beyond them. Sound and reliable 
actors as they are, Nature never intended Mr. Cahill and Mr. Teversham for 
the sorely-tried magistrate and his impish step-son, and you can’t fly in the face 
of Nature with impunity. They couldn’t reconcile themselves to their parts. 
They were—to make use of one of Mr. Jerome’s similes—awkward and shifty 
“as a music-hall lion comique would be without his opera bat.” The support 
was, for the most part, harmless if unremarkable. Mr. Damer Dawson, at his 
bestin the third act, madeanirascible Lukyn. Arealisticwetting saved the Horace 
Vale of Mr. Dicketts, who would have profited by a few hints in the part. Mr 
Moore, though scarcely unctuous enough for Wyke, contrived to be effective. 
Mr. Kenyon Bright made a plausible Blond, and stuck to hisaccent, which was 
more than Mr. Graves succeeded in doing—though that was the only fault to be 
urged against his obsequious waiter. Mrs. Ernest Renton gave expression to 
Mrs. Posket’s distress, though not well-suited in some respects for the part, and 
Miss Liddiard was fairly spirited as Charlotte. 


“THE MAGISTRATE” BY THE COMEDY CLUB. 

‘“¢One woe doth tread upon another's heels,” and the Comedy Club followed 
hard upon the West Londoners. A wail arises over them too, but, let me 
hasten to add, insmaller measure. To begin with, they worked better together. 
They showed signs of more preparation. If:there were moments when the 
play dragged it never came to an actual standstill, and there wasn't a yawn to 
be collected in the audience which overflowed the Streatham Town Hall. For 
more than two-thirds of the play Mr. Colley Salter took care of that. Mr.Salter is 
irresistible. Whatever he elects to play, he reaps a rich crop of laughter. ‘he 
audience—perhaps wisely—do not look at the why and the wherefore of a 
part, all they ask is to laugh, and laugh heartily, and Mr. Salter amply satisfied 
their requirements in Mr. Pinero’s farce. But did they see Posket—the Man, 
the Magistrate, and the Martyr? Some of us were startled out of our self- 
complacency a short time ago by the information that we were poor, deluded 
dolts if we fancied we were hearing Shakespeare when we visited the Lyceum. 
Iam equally doubtful as to Mr. Salter’s Magistrate. It was admirably adapted 
to his own unctuous method, but what would Mr. Pinero have said toit? Mr. 
Milton Cooper was but a shadowy Cis, though he put some briskness into his 
work. Mr. Gilligan managed Lukyn’s third act very fairly, but he too tottered 
under the weight of the second, which was saved by Mrs. Renton alone. 
Amateurs seem to find that second act a regular pons asinorum. Mr. Browne 
has too heavy a touch for Vale. That completes the cast as far as the princi- 
pals are concerned, but, as a matter of fact, it proved to be the day of small 
things. It was in the minor parts that merit was to be found—in the Blonde 
of Mr. Sharpe, the Isidor of Mr. Davies, and the Wormington of Mr. Channing. 
Mr. London did justice to Wyke’s lines, but it takes an actor like Mr. Trollope 
to show what can be made of the part. In his hands it stood out as one of 
the best things inthe play. But then where would another such amateur be 
found to play it? Given his capacity, they would sniff at anything short of the 
magistrate himself. 


ae 
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Notes of the Month. 





MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL (the subject of one of our portraits this 
month), has leapt into prominence and popularity with the sudden- 
ness of a Miss Julia Neilson or a Mr. Rider Haggard. 1n June, 1890, 
she was an amateur, playing Marie de Fontanges in “ Plot and 
’ Passion,” and known to few beyond that limited circle to whom the 
** Anomalies” of West Norwood are more than aname. In June, 
1893, she is chosen trom among the leading English actresses to fill 
the post of honour in Mr. Alexander's notable St. James’s company, 
and, higher distinction still, to play the tragic heroine by whom Mr. 
Pinero’s fame as a great dramatist will stand. “The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ” will not, however, be Mrs. Campbell’s introduction to 
its author. In November, 1889, she played Millicent Boycott in 
“The Money Spinner,” and impelled a writer in THE THEATRE to 
declare that, notwithstanding his vivid remembrance of Mrs. Kendal 
in the part, there was much in Mrs. Campbell's rendering to com- 
mend, “ much of strenuous effort and courage and womauliness, that 
exercised a great influence-over her audience.” Before this, Mrs. 
Campbell had secured a flattering local success as Alma Blake in 
“The Silver Shield,” to which slap-dash person, however, her sub- 
dued and gentle style hardly permitted her to give suitable expres- 
sion. A matinée of “As You Like It” two years ago introduced 
Mrs. Campbell to the London public. She received great encourage- 
ment from the critics as a body, and lavish praise from Mr. Clement 
Scott, whose ardent eulogy perhaps induced Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Sims to offer the actress the leading part, Astrza, in “ The Trumpet 
Call,” in August, 1891. Her success was instantand emphatic. Her 
style was acclaimed as intellectual, and a roseate future was fore- 
shadowed for one who could in an evening wean the Adelphines to 
semi-sympathetic villainy. Louder praise and predictions of a yet 
more brilliant future, rewarded her pathetic picture of Elizabeth 
Cromwell in “The White Rose” in April 1892, a still longer stride 
to the front being taken with Tress Purvis in “The Lights of Home” 
in September, 1892, and the extreme value of her severely restrained 
style becoming once more apparent in Clarice Berton in “ The Black 
Domino,” which part Mrs. Campbell resigns in order to test her 
capacity for the higher drama in “ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ELWOOD (the subject of the companion picture) has 
for many years filled a prominent position on the London stage, 
though not until the coming of the New Drama may he be said to 
have truly found his métier and taken the place that is his by right. 
Appearing first in 1872 at the old Prince of Wales’s as a club-man in 
“* Money,” Mr. Elwood served three years in stock companies in the 
country, and then played in succession at the Haymarket, St. 
James's, Princess’s and Olympic. He was a member of Mr. Irving’s 
company from 1878 to 1881, toured with Mrs. Langtry in the States 
in 1883 and 1884, joined Messrs. Hare and Kendal in “ Mayfair” in 
in 1885, toured with them and with Miss Fortescue in 1886 to 1888, 
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and during recent years has been associated with Mr. Willard at the 
Shaftesbury, Mr. Wyndham at the Criterion and Miss Robins at 
the Vaudeville. Villains by the score and heroes by the dozen have 
fallen to his lot at almost every theatre west of Temple Bar, and to 
everyone he has lent some dignity or distinction, but only of late years 
have his refinement and extreme naturalness been appreciated at their 
proper worth. His curious and well-nigh unique power of, so to speak, 
haughtily claiming respect for not very respectable people was 
demonstrated in his Captain Redwood in “Jim the Penman.” The 
commonplace spy and the commonplace melodrama of his rather 
skunkish doings were sublimated by the actor’s unusual skill and 
method, and Mr. Elwood shared with Mr. Willard the honour of 
getting the flashy play regarded as a transcript from life. This 
part did not, however, call the actor’s finest qualities into action. It 
was reserved for Dr. Ibsen to do this, with Ejlert Lovborg in “* Hedda 
Gabler” on its production at the Vaudeville two years ago. Opinions 
might, and did, differ as to Mr. Elwood’s conception of the wayward 
venius, but on all sides the execution was pronounced subtle and 
masterly in the extreme. Universal praise was also showered upon 
him fora remarkable performance of a society lounger, in whom 
chivalry is not yet dead,in Mr. Haddon Chambers’ disappointing 
drama “ ‘The Hon. Herbert.” The character offered scope for all Mr. 
Elwood’s artistic virtues—his suggestion of moral strength, his ad- 
mirable self-restraint, his dignity, his manly note of deep feeling— 
and in parts like this it may be questioned whether he has any 
equal on the English stage. 


WAVE after wave of depression has engulfed managers, actors, 
plays and theatres during the past month, and not half a dozen enter- 
prises have stood the shock unshaken. Mr. Irving and Mr. Tree 
alone have experienced the joy of crowded houses night by night and 
week by week. Mr. l'ree has secured a sound “ Society’ success in 
Mr. Wilde’s variously estimated distortion of select existence, and 
“ Becket,” flanked by “Louis XI.” and “The Lyons Mail,” more 
than suffices for the wants of the Lyceum. Elsewhere the tale 
however is in general a mournful one. But if the theatre is seeming- 
ly losing its hold in one direction, in another it retains it, and 
publishers exhibit unusual activity in putting out books by, or 
concerning, actors and the stage. 


FIRST among the publications of the month stands “The Twilight 
of Love,” a collection of “ four studies of the Artistic Temperament,” 
by Mr. C. H. E. Brookfield. Testimony has never been wanting to 
the literary aptitude and wit of this once prominent member 
of the Haymarket Company. So unimpeachable an authority even 
as Mr. Oscar Wilde has it is understood borne witness—not perhaps 
with the best of grace—to the intellectual competence of the author 
of “The Poet and the Puppets.” Yetit is doubtful if the Stage will 
he the prouder forthis new exercise of observation, ingenuity, and ima- 
gination, on the part of one ofits children. For, written in between 
the lines, on almost every page, is a terrible indictment of the art 
which more than any other fosters this same “artistic temperament.” 


MR. BROOKFIELD looks upon the stage world and sees that it is not 
fair. His eyes distinguish nothing of that fair prospect which Miss 
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Terry, Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Bancroft have so often dwelt upon. 
Selfishness, meanness, and immorality jostle one another, wherever 
he turns his gaze. There is scarce anything within his view that is 
not sordid, vulgar, despicable. The women, with two exceptions, 
** have tasted of the fruit of the tree of knowledge” or “ been occa 
sionally a little too good-natured,” while still on the threshold of 
life. His men are:passable, if in the army, but if on the boards un- 
speakable. In fact, anybody who has anything at all to do with the 


. theatre, or the artistic temperament, sooner or later presents a most 


unlovely spectacle. The one dramatic critic is “ Mr. Blackmell,” and 
those whom he criticises look like “ unfrocked priests” or “ dis- 
charged clerks.” Of dignity, of worthy ambition, of art, there is 


. never atrace. The stage door, if Mr. Brookfield’s view be correct, 


merely masks from the happy ignorant a hell of all that is degrading, 
horrible and vile. His victims are only less reprehensible than the 
monsters who betray and destroy them. Not one bright ray illumines 
the distressing gloom of these four studies. Even when the theme 
is comedy, it is but comedy of the Gilbertian kind, leaving a bitter 
taste in the mouth. And the last page is hailed with a sigh of relief. 





THE mischief of it is that Mr. Brookfield’s cleverness is undeniable. 
His men and wumen breathe an atmosphere of actuality. They all 
appear to have sat for their portraits. And worst of all, the manner 
in which they are presented induces an uncomfortable sense that in 
showing us them, the author has shown us all; that his studies of 
the “ artistic temperament” are complete ; and that everyone possess- 
ing it is beyond measure cursed, if not indeed removed by virtue of 
it beyond the pale of humanity. 


WITH Mr. Bernard Shaw’s “ Widowers’ Houses” the Independent 
Theatre series of published plays makes a notable beginning. Well 
padded out with a preface by Mr. J. T. Grein, in which the Founder 
hopes (surely against hope!) that “the series will become a house- 
hold word,” by an intensely humorous “ early history of the play ” 
by Mr. William Archer, a few interesting passages from the private 
life of Mr. Shaw, an apologia pro vita sua as critic and as dramatist, 
and a very handsome trouncing of his once triumphant but now pelted 
and pilloried detractors—ranging from The Times to Mr. Ben Greet 
—it provides in its printed form an evening’s amusement out of all 
proportion to that it furnished as an acted play. Mr. Shaw himself 
pronounces the last word when he says, ‘It is saturated with the 
vulgarity of the life it represents; the people do not speak nobly, 
live gracefully, or sincerely face their own position; the author is 
not giving expression in pleasant fancies to the underlying beauty 
and romance of happy life, but dragging up to the smooth surface of 
* respectability ’ a handful of the slime and foulness of its polluted 
bed and playing off your laughter at the scandal of the exposure 
against your shudder at its blackness.” And this must be borne in 
mind together with our recommendation of the play (plus bulky 
prefaces and bulkier appendices) as an interesting if cheerless addi- 
tion to the literature of the stage. 
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fy a st ae i. 3% Books. 
Henbydpaing: -& record of twenty years at the Lyceum. By Percy Fitz- 


gerald, M.A. (Chapman-& Hall). 14s. 
The Twilight of Love. By C. H. E. Brookfield. (Ward & Downey). 3s. 6d. 
Widowers’ Houses. Independent Theatre Play. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
(Henry & Co.) 2s. 6d. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet Interpreted. By Mark Knights. (Jarrold & Sons). 3s. 6d. 
A Player's Tragedy. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (A.D. Innes & Co.) 1s. 


Music. 
Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street, W.—“ Sleep My Beloved,” by Hope Temple : 
1 “ Spring,” by G. Henschel ; “The Mandarin,” by Ernest Birch; ‘ Queen of 
My Days,” by Ellen Wright’; “The Silver Path,” by Frederick Bevan ; 
 Darkies’ Serenade,” by Ernest Bucalossi ; “It’s Gone” (plantation song), by 
| Alfred Scott Gatty. 
W. Morey & Co., 127, Regent Street, W.—“‘ When Love's Afar,” by G. 
Francis Lloyd ; “ Hosanna in Excelsis,” by Ed. St. Quentin ; “ Dearie,” by 
G. Francis Lloyd. 

THE Lonpon Music Pvsiisninc Co., (LtTp.), 7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
Srreet, W.—“ Daisy ” (gavotte), by R. N. Tovey: “The Lilly” (gavotte), 
by J. H. Wilkinson ; “Dream Memories” (song), by Lindsay Lennox ; 


“Summer Days” (intermezzo), by Charles-R. Fisher; ‘Dream Memories” 
(waltz), by Theo. Bonheur. 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImMPoRTANT REVIVALS in London, from April 20th, to May 
17th, 1893 :— 


25 


6? 


6* 


o 


6 


ge 
9 


12 
13 


13 
17 


( Revivals are marked thus®) , a xy 


April 22° “The Lyon’s Mail,” adapted by the late Charles Réade- — 
25 


“ Scholar’s Mate,” comedietta, in one act, by H.A. Kennedy. Chelsea 
Town Hall. 

“Echo,” comedy, in three acts, by A. M. Heathcote. Trafalgar 
Square. 

*“ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” play, in four acts, adapted by Henry Herman. 
Royalty. 

° deuees in Honour,” play, in four acts, by Basil Broke. Garrick. 

“A Laggard in Love,” farce, inone act, by Horace Lennard. Tra- 
falgar Square. 

“A Star Turn,” a “triflette,” by “Horthur Lenberts” ; music by 
M. A. Maurice. Trafalgar Square. 

“ Alan’s Wife,” a study, in three scenes. Author unannounced. 
Terry's (Independent Theatre Society’s performances.) 

“Theory and Practice,” a duologue, by Arthur Benham. Terry's. 

“Mr. Cynic,” comedietta, by W. J. Locke and Garnham Roper. 
Trafalgar Square. 

“* Homburg,” sketch, in one act, by Joseph Hatton. Toole’s. 

“That Ring,” farce, in one act, by V. C. Rolfe. St. George’s Hall. 

‘*Mam’zelle Nitouche,” musical comedy, in three acts, by MM. Henri 
Meilhac and Albert Millaud. Trafalgar Square. 

“Diplunacy,” travestie, in one scene, by F.C. Burnand. Trafalgar 
Square. 

“Forbidden Fruit,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
Vaudeville. 

“Time Will Tel!,” comedy, by Herbert Gardner. Trafalgar Square. 

“The Great Unpaid,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Fred. Horner. 
Comedy. 

“ Justice,” play, in one act, by Mrs. C. Dening. 

“Jane Annie ; or, The Good Conduct Prize,” opera, words by J. M. 
Barrie and Conan Doyle ; music by Ernest Ford. 

“ Duskie;” play, in one act, by G. Thompson and K. Sinclair. St. 
George’s Hall. 

“ Mythology Run Mad,” a “medley,” in a prologue and two acts, by 
Theo. Moore and Ernest Runtz. Westminster Town Hall. 


In the Provinces, from April 11th to May 16th, 1893 :— 
April 11 


13 
17 


“Lively Hal,” comic opera, in three acts, by Ada G. Yabsley ; music 
by Mrs. Brooks and Mr. Treleaven. District Hall, Plympton. 

“Not Wholly Bad,” play, in one act, by Walter E. Grogan. Public 
Hall, Torquay. 

“Victoire,” a military comedy drama, in two acts, written by Alfred 
Smythe, and composed by Edward Little. Leinster Hall, Dublin. 

““My Lady’s Maid,” comedy, in three acts, by Henry Hamilton. 
Prince of Wales’, Liverpool. 

“The Lass of Richmond Hill,’ comic opera, in two acts, by Harry 
Trevor, music by Burnham Horner. Theatre Royal, Richmond. 

“The Vicar,” play, in three acts, by Charles Hannan. Theatre 
Royal, Torquay. 

“In the Eye of the Law,” drama, in four acts, by T. Contin: 
Prince’s Theatre, k ortsmouth. 

“The Favourite,” musical farce, in one act, by Captain Coe ; music 
by Geo. L. Chesterton. Crystal Palace. 
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“La Cigale,” comic opera, in three acts, by M. Audran. Grand. 

“Our Last Rehearsal,” musical comedy, by Mrs. Perry; niusic by 
Alfred Oake. Pleasure Gardens Theatre, Folkestone. 

“Light,” an idyll, in one act, by Lionel ‘Dalton. Victoria Hall, 
Bnyswater. 

“The Magnet,” fantastic farce, in three acts, by Lionel Dalton. 
Victoria Hall, Bayswater. 

“ The Lost Paradise,” by ©. De Mille. Grand. 

“The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” by the late Tom Taylor. Guards’ 
Theatricals, Chelsea. ; 

“In a ‘Telegraph Office,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Parish Hall, Sloane Square. 

“Between the Posts,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Parish Hall, Sloane Square. 

“A Joint Household,” comedietta, in one act, by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 
Parish Hall, Sloane Square. 

“The Ocean Waif,”’ drama, in five acts, by Grace Temple and II. M. 
Le Blonde. St. James’ Theatré, Wrexham. : 


In Paris, from April 8th to May 12th, 1893 :— 





“L'Homme i L’Oreille Cassee,” drama, in three acts, by MM. Pierre 
Decourelle and Antony Mars. Gymnase. 

“TL’Heritage de M. Plumet,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Théodore 
Barriére and Ernest Capendu. Odéon. 

“Corignan Contre Corignan,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. 
Georges Rolle and Jean Gascogne. Théitre Cluny. 

“L’ Anicrocke,” comedy, in one act, by M.Soulié. Vaudeville. 

“Ce qn’on doit Taire,” in one act, by M. Artus. Vaudeville. 

“Deux Tourtereaux, in one act, by MM. P. Ginisty and G. Grérin. 
Vaudeville. 

“Le Sous Prefet de Chateau Buzard,”’ comedy-vaudeville, in three 
acts, by M. Léon Gandillot. Palais-Royal. 

“Valet de Coeur, comedy. in three acts, by M. Maurice Vaucaire. 
Menus-Plaisirs. (Théitre Libre.) 

“Boubkouroche,” vaudeville, in two acts, by M. Georges Courteline. 
Théatre Libre. 

“ Mademoiselle Ma Femme,” operetta, in three acts, by MM. 
Ordonneau and Pradels ; music by M. F. Toulmcuche. 

“La Reine’ Juana,’ Crama, in five acts, by M. Alexandre Parodi. 
Francais. 

“La Valkyrie,’ lyrical drama, in three acts, by Richard Wagner. 
French version by the late Victor Wilder. Opéra. 
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